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'HE VOYAGE OF THE "THAMES 
CITY" 



CHAPTER I 
" A merry hoArt goes &11 tbe day.'* 

Thebe faa4 been more than the usnal excitement and 
tir in the baiTacks at Gravesend. A person would 
^'Wonder why. For the detachment, according to the 
*'NaTftl and Military Intelligence,'* consisted of "2 
Officers, 1 Staff Assiatant-Srirgeon, 118 Non-commis- 
Bioned Officers and Men, Bl womon and 34 children^ 

the whole under the eonunand of Captain H, K* Luard, 

Troops leaving for the scene of the Indian Mutiny, 
going with set lips and atem faces, knowing all they 
left, but nothing of whom or what they would meet again 
in this world, created lens stir than this tittle knot of 
people who were now preparing to leave England, but 
not for 'the front.' 

No ! Amidst al) the turmoil of war, and the horrors 
if wholesale slaughterj the fever of gain had broken out 
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in a veiry far-off colony, which, till now, bad been over- 
ran by Indians, with whom the Hudson Bay Company 
had carried oo an extensiT© trade in fnra. Here, gold 
had been ** etrndk " in rich quantities, *'Poor man's 
digginga *' they are called^ where every man with a 
pan and a rocker can gain or losf^, according to the 
richness or poverty of his claim or his ability to 
work itt 

Placer mining, which paid £fty dollars for a day's 
rocking, was anything but uncommon, and the news 
of it flew fast and Far^ till sixty thoaaond miners had 
flocked in &om the United Statea, Australia, and, in 
feet, the world over. 

The law-abiding citizen was not in excess among 
these hardy adventnrers. The laws and regulations 
which had been ample for the sway of the Hudson Bay 
Company over the Western Savages were powerless now, 
when the tents of these thousands were hastily pitched 
on the banks of the Fraser, somewhere near the present 
town of New Westminster^ and they proceeded to 
administer their several codes of ''miners* law/* 

The country was then known as New Caledonia, but 
the name was changed to British Columbia, and for 
more than a quarter of a century later it h safe to 
assert that ninety-nine people out of a hundred would 
look at you if you mentioned the name, and say 
Taguely^ "British Columbia? — where is that?'' 

The barracks, as we saw, were unusually excited, for 
this little band of men with their families had volun- 
teered for the far-off service, where they were to meet 
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Bed Savage m his war-paint and feathers, hie cru^l 
tortures and hia etealtby onslaaghte* 

To open warfare they were callonH enough, but to 
meet these people of whom so httle was known and bo 
much Burmised, had the element of romance, of adven- 
ture in it, and they felt justified in allowing thetneelreB 
to grow even excited. 

As the detachment marched out to the lively music 
of their baud, a little boy, dressed in a brown alpaca 
Buit, having a diagonal band with large white button:; 
across tt, and wearing a straw hat, ran to the side of a 
Burly-looking man whose dork brows beetled over his 
bilious'looking eyes, and handed him his gloves^ clean 
and nice to put on> He took them, looked euJkily at 
the little fellow, and, as the officer's attention was en- 
gaged elsewhere, slashod the child across the eyes with 
them. Some of the onlookers called him ugly names, 
but the boy gulped back the tears, and marched along 
beside the company, carryir^g a little basket his mother 
had given him of handy comforts for the first few daj^a 
of sea-sickness. She was an experienced traveller, having 
been bom in the Bermudas^ and since then generally 
out on some foreign station* The man we noticed was 
hfir third husband, the boy the son of her aecond* She 
was a neat little body, evidently the senior of this man, 
and as evidently in delicate health. 

Gravesend, so accustomed to the departure of troops^ 
also came out, and the streets were thronged as the 
little band passed through. 

In the hold of the ship a number of fixed bunks had 
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been put ap for tbe accommodatiou of the families, 
shelves one above the other, and here the women taxed 
their ingennitj to gain something like privacy* 

Captain Marsh had provided the company with paper^ 
&c., by which they might establifih n weekly newspaper. 
This made its first appearance amidst a flourish of 
trimapeta on November 6, 1858, as the great event o^H 
an eventful year, although such things as the *' Relief 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore^ the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny, the completion of the Persian and Chinese ware^ 
the extension of telegraphic communication, the appear- 
anoe of the comet, the marriage of the Princess Royal, 
the Queen^B visit to Cherbourg, i^c, &c./' had all trans- 
pired the same year. It was called tbe Emit^rant 
Soldiers' Gazette aiid Cape Horn Chronicle^ and was 
presented to the "citizens" written by hand. This 
marvellous production came ont every Saturday night, 
and all hands, ofl&cerSj ladies, children, and soldiers 
assembled on the poop to hear it read by Lieutenant 
Palmer* '* Great was the dressing and primping to go 
and hear it — -just like going to a the:itre at home," saLd^l 
one of the participants, talking of it years after. ^^ 

The E, S, Q, and a H. C. of November 20, 1868, 
speaking of the reason for sending these men, says: 
"It at once occurred to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
the Colonial Minister, that great advantage would accrue 
to the Colony could a body of men be sent out possessed ^M 
at once of militaty and scientifc acquirements^ inasmuch ^^ 
as, while in their military capacity they could give all 
the necessary support to Governor Douglas, their 
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mechaitical and scientific laboors would contribute in 
most important degree to the itnproTement and 
colonisation of the country. For such a body he 
turned to the Corps of Royal Engineers, where the 
ill for voIunteeifB Tvae speedily responded to, and the 
*ivus shortly afterwards, speaking of thia Corps with 
rference to the present expedition » said, in a leading 
article on the subject, 'Whenever Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment want a body of skilfuJ, iutoUigent, and industrious 
mechanics to perform any task requiring peculiar judg- 
tent, energy, and accura<:y, such as the arrangement 
kf a Great Exhibition^ the execution of an accurato 
lational Survey, and so on, or even the constniction 
rf housest roads, and bridges, in a new Colony, they 
lave only to turn to the Corps of Eoyal Engineers and 
i(?y find all the material they want.* 
" Considering, therefore^ the circumstances attendant 
the despatch of the expedition, there appears do 
loubt that we have been selected for a duty of trust 
id importancOj and that on our exertions much depends. 
The Corps looks to us, Her Majesty^s Government looks 
to us, and the Country looks to us, and all expect great 
^—ihingB &om us. Let us not disappoint, but show our- 
^^kelves sensible of the honour conferred upon us, and 
^Hndeavour to prove ourselves worthy of the same : Let 
^Kis each in our variouF? capacities do our best to aid this 
^^rork, and let us folfil cheerfully and contentedly the 
duties we may be called upon to perform, and above all 
Lgs remember and stick to the words of the old motto 
Ubiqric qno/at et <jloria dncunt/ " 
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So much for what tbo editor says. The following 
contribution to the E. S. G. and C fL C. speaks 
for what the people themselves mean to do. 

"HUKRAH! FOB COLUMBIi, 

** We ftfe bound for the land where the BwiU rapids flow, 
Where the moant&ms soar high, and are created with eaow, 
Whore the buff'lo roams free, ia the soft sunny shadet 
And ihe bold forest stretchea o'er valley Mid gla^ile^ 

Choru*. 
Then, bDrrah 1 for Colambiftp Columbia tii« fair. 
For the pear, and the plam, and the apple are there; 
And who abcdl dare say that we'll ever repine, 
Aa we Ungh, dance, and sing o'^r the tmtt of ihe vine? 

We are bound for the land whcra nil nature toama free. 
By tha Froser'a bold flood rolling dovn to the sea ; 
Where the red savage jclla his " war whoop ^' o'er the ^\^\a^ 
In hie aum^e of skis, of the brute he has slain. 

Chartu-^Then^ hmtoh I itc. 

Wa are bound for the land where the cataracts ro^r, 
Where wq^U gpear the ao^eet salmon aa upwards they soar ; 
When the bright dancing sunbeams awaken the mora. 
We'll bring down with our rifle the Elk and Bighorn. 

C^toru^-^^Tben, hurrah I Jto. 

Thongh my mnse fiings of comforts and joya th&t are there, 
There are dangers, but none we^re not willing to dote; 
And though perils surround us as upward we go, 
BtiU upward we'll oUmb to thfwe regions of snow, 

Chorum — Then, hurrah ! £o. 

We'll teaoh the red snvage the UEe of the spade, 

Aod his pbugbahare shall tam the rich mould of the glade ; 

And hia anvil ehotl rlng^ tho^ hia visage looks grave, 

Ai we tell of Old England the free and the brave. 

Chorus— Then, hurrah ! Ac. 
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ThiH was set to the tune of "Bonny Dimd&e,'' and 
ly a night sent its routing tones and its stirring 

iorna over the watera of old Ooean, 

But the editor had a bard time of it to 8uit everybodyt 
where all had access to his office, Starboard Front 
Cabin, Thames City, **A friend of mine,'* he aaye, 
" who has an universal contempt for poetry and poets in 
general, ^as engaged one day in an animated argument 
Wth me on this subject, and after putting down the 
whole race of poets as thorough humbugB, and ridiculing 
the slight de'siations in grammatical construction, ordet-, 
&C.J which we all know necessarily e^st in poetry, gave 
me the following lineSj compoaed by himselfj as illua- 
trative of his idea of the Bort of humbug produced by 
poetfl in general. Whether they are humbug or not I 
leave my readers to decide. 



The storm-fed lion pulveriae tbs light ; 

Bo have I seen on enigmatlo bat 

FI7 thrgngh the ^euith in a slip-Bhod bat. 



Down where wild mountains roll th' imperiAl barge, 
Obv^ to great Hancock'^ m«n peculiar charge; 
To drive luU tilt ag&iiist subjuDCtive iDOod, 
And fntt«ii padlocks on antai-ctlc food^' " 




*• It ifl an old and a veiy true saying that ' Time and 
tide Trait for no man*' 

*' Years roll on and anniversaries come round in 
regular aucceasion, witb no possibility of tlieu* progress 
being stayed by any hnman effort. The 6th of Novem- 
ber has passed, a day which we cannot refrain ttom 
briefly noticing^ famous as it is for the miraculous 
preservation of a King, Court, and Parliament irom 
destruction by a gang of desperate conspirators in the 
year 1605. In all countries, and in none more so than 
our own, the various events of which anniversaries are 
celebrated are brought vividly to our remembrance by 
the observance of old forms and customs. Yesterday, 
for instance, in England, in every to^^n or village 
capable of producing a few dozen Bmall boys, might 
have been seen grotesque figures, supposed to repre- 
sent the conspirator, Guy Fawkea, carried about 
triumphantlyr hatless, bootless, coatless, or otherwiso, 
according to the peculiar tastes of the boys in question. 
Whether the image represents the i>ope, a cardinal, a 
soldier, a sailor, an old clothes-man, or even Calcraft 
himself, it is all the same to the boys provided the Guy 
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cannot call him Quy Fawkes) looks as horriblo a 
miscreant as poaeible, their great end and object being 
after carrying lum about all the morning, subject during 
the exhibition to be kicked^ cuffed, pelted, and aome- 
timea even decapitated, in a manner that defies deacrip- 
tion, to bear him o^ and make a £ual end of him the 
Bame night in a large bonSre, yellii^g and acreaminfi; 
\nth exultation at the just pnuiBhmeut inflicted on 80 
atrocious a conspirator. So much for Guy Fawke8. 
I *' Since the year 1854, however, Tve have other great 
cause to remember thia anuiversary, for it waa on the 
5th of November in that year that England's heroes 
foaght so manfully and successfully iu the valley of Inker- 
man, to support the honour and glory of their country. 
Let the memory of the brave fellows who fell on that 
day be honoured among us, and may we ever continue 

respect, honour, and value those who remain, and 
at all times let us keep m mind that if we have cause to 
remember with thaiLkfulnesa the preservation of King 
James I. and his Parliament on the 5th of November, 
1605, we have equal cause for thankfulness to that 
Providence which gave success to our arms, and for 
gratitude and respect to the brave heroea who fought 
and bled in their country's cause at Inkerman on the 
5th of November, 1854."— £, S. G. ami C. II. C, 

There were those listening to this article whose hair 
;waa beginning to whiten in the service of their country, 
and who had been all through the Russian campaign. 
One of them, Sergeant McMurphy, was a quiet man of 
.medium stature, but erect and military in every move. 
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not a favourite cither^ for his diEcipUne was very strict, 
not to eay austere* He bed never been cottrtmartialled 
or in the guard-hotise once, and couldn't " see what tlie 
yonng fellowa wanted, getting put in there." 

It being a feative occasion^ lie wore bis medals^ seTen 
of them: one for " long service and good conduct " j the 
clasp and medal for Sebastopol ; one from the Turkiab 
GoTernment; another " Balaklava " ; the Cape of 
Good Hope ; " Inkerman '' ; and a small bronze medal 
from the Emperor of the French, 

The men talked of old times, of narrow escapes, of 
comrades cut oflf or disabled, and the women and 
children lingered on deck, loath to go below till 
"Lights out" sounded. 

*' Mac," as he was called, seldom spoke of his past, 
but a joimg fellow whoso good conduct bad won the 
Sergeant's regard, asked him why the Emperor of the 
French had givc^u him a medal. 

" Mac *' took his pipe from his month| and in his 
quieti unruffled mannerj said— 

** It waa just this way, I was working in the 
treDche^j laying a mine towards the KedEin. The 
Bussiana were tiring &om their forts in front of ub, 
when I looked over the earthworks and saw a man of 
the OOthSj who had been on my party, wounded and 
lyirtg exposed to the Bussian gune* ' I can't stand 
that/ I says to Dave Simpson, ' I^m going to fetch 
him in.' 

"*You*U get killed,^ he says, 

*'I can't help it* If I do get killed and you go 
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home, tell the wife tbe last word I spoke was her nainc," 
He glanced somewbst shyly at the fine^ large-buHt 
woman who eat near him on a coil of rope, with a small 
child leaning upon her knees. 

" I went oat. The Ruaaian gana were firing and the 
man was heavy, more than my own weight, I got him 
on my knee first ; shota were raining all around ug. 
Then between lifting and dragging I got him ioBide the 
works. Such a about as went up all along our line I 
never shall forget. General Simpson, he came and 
Goidj * It was well done/ Captain Wolseley^ of the 
DDths, at that time attached to the Royal Engineers^ 
came up too, and said, ' I know that man, don't I? ' 

" ■ One of your men, air,* 1 said. 

'**By Jove! so it i»/ and be called the man by 
name, for he knew every man under his charge. 
* You'll hear of this again. What's your name ? ' 

"I told him; and, sure enough, I did hear again, for 
the Queen sent me three pounds, I got special mention^ 
and this medal from the Emperor," 

** Did you ever get wounded, Sergeant ? ** 

" Never had blood drawn on mc* I was standing 
behind the rockwork of a fortification when a cannon- 
ball knocked down the wall, and gave me such a blow 
on the head I went down with it, but," with a shake of 
his head and a smile, " up and at it, up and at it^ uo 
time to Btop and think there. 

" I felt rather low-spirited the night before the taking 
of the Bedan, Bitting In the trenches and thinking 
of the missus there." The wife turned an approving 
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glance upon him from ber bright, dark eyes as flhe eat 
with her strong arms folded OTer the broad expanse of 
clean brown holland apron. Ho nodded to her and 
continued, ** So I got one of the candles we used to 
make m camp^ just fat run into a little box with a piece 
of rag twisted in for a wick, and set to work to write 
and tell her what waa to be done to-morrow, and " 

" Yea! " she interrupted^ '* a nice letter it was too. 
He said if he fell to-morrow, I was to be siire the last 
thought would be for the little ones {we had two then) 
and me* I was very near my confinement with my 
elde^it daughter, and it was troubling him if I should 
get throttgh all right* He told me to be aure and bring 
Johnny, that's our eldest son, up to do hia duty, and 
he*d fight his best to-morrow, whatever happened^ for 
hia Queen and his country. I was in Woolwich at that 
time, and we had an old aunt who used to go out 
nm-sing among the Court ladies, She was very good to 
me then, and used to send me ten ehillings most weeks ; 
and very fond of John she was, and thought he didn't 
write half often enough. She liked to get his letters, 
she aaid; they * made her feel so bad ! ' 

" Just when this letter came to me she was nursing 
Lady Emily Seymour with her eighth baby. She wrote 
and sent me some money, and complained John hadn't 
written to hen So Ijust took this letter of his and sent 
it right to her. 

*' When she walked into the aick-reom her ladyship 
saw she'd been crying, and said, ' What is it, NurBe 
Henty ? You*ve been crying — what^s the matter? * 
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" She told her ladyship she'd had a letkr from her 
nephew, written in the trenches before the Redan ; 
such a nice letter he'd written to his wife^ but ahe was 
afraid he'd nerer come out of that battle alive; and 
began to cry agaiii. 

*' 'Let me see the letter^ Nnrse, I'm sure his vnfe 
WQD^t mind,' So after a little reluctance the old lady 
gave it to her. She read it and ahe said, ' I shall keep 
this, nurse, and show it to the Colonel when ho comes 
home* He's going to a Drawing Room to-morrow, and 
he'll give it to Her Majesty.' Aunt, she was quite 
alarmed at this, but the lady was firm, and the letter 
reached the hand of the Queen. She in turn read it," 
and the Sei^eant's wife brightened and expanded) 
" Then Her Majesty said, * This is a brave soldier and 
a good husband ; ' that's what the Queen herself said ; 
and that wasn't all, either^ for she gave the letter to 
her secretary and told him to send me five pounds. 
* The poor woman will want some nourishment after her 
confinement/ she said. Her Most Gracious Majesty 
thought of nourishment for me ! I've had two children 
before, and no one had troubled themselves about 
' nourishment 1 * 

'* When that money came to me I felt so proud and 
rich. Much as I needed it, the good words of Her 
Majesty were more to me!" 

All attention was now given to a powerful bass voice 
which floated out over the hot oceant According to the 
E^ S. G. and C. H. C. it was " a song written and 
sung by Corporal John Brown, of the Grenadier Guards, 
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when the men got some drink for the firet time at 
Balaklava, September 28^ 1854. Printed afterwards in 
Blackwood's Magazine" 



Come BlU jon gaUant BritUh b«ELris, tliat lo^fi the red and bluOr 
fitid drink the hen.Ub of those brnTc Iftds vho lUAde the BuBsians 

rae, 
Th«a fill the gla^a ai^d l«i it pass, thrw ttme« three atid one morft, 
For the tweati«th of September, dghiesn htmdr«d fiftj-four^ 

Wa sailed from EalAmlia Baj* and soon we made the fo&at, 
Determined we would do our be^i, in epite of brag or bo&at ; 
We sprung to t^od upon the Btrund, and slept on EuBai&'a shore, 
On the foQrteenth of September, eighteen hundred fiftj^Eour. 

We ni/LTcheil along until we came apon the Alm^'a banks, 
We halted just beneath their Imea to breathe and close our mnke. 
' Advance/ we heard, and at the word across the brook we bore 
On the twentieth of September, eighteen hundred filt?'^<>^' 

We clambered ihrong;h ihelr claaterm^ gnpeit then came the 

battle's brunt. 
Oar officers all cheered us on, our colours waved in Croiit i 
There Aghting well Full me-ny fell, al&Fs ! to riae no more. 
On the twentieth of September, eighteen hundred fifly^foar. 

The French thej hitd the right that daj &nd Qanked the fidsaUn 

line, 
Whilst full upon their front tbe^ bav the British bayonets Bhin?; 
We gave three cheers, which stunned their ears amidst the caanon'A 

roar, 
On the twentieth of Septamher, eighteen hundred fifty*foar. 



A plcnio part; Mectschikoff had asked to share the fan. 

The ladies eame at tweJre o'clock to see the battle won ; 

They lomid the da; too hot to stay, and the Prince felt rather aore, 

On the twentieth of September, eighteen hundred fifty-four. 




WEST 

For iirhtxi bfi ciLlled his corria^ ap the Frenoh o^me up likewi5«, 
And eo be iook FVeaob teare at odcq and left them to the prU^ ; 
The ChMflfiura i6ok his pocket-book, the Zoii^ves they Bbekcd hiB 

store. 
On the tweiiti«th ot September, eighteen hundred &fty-four. 



A letter to Old Nick the^ founds And this web wh^t it sald^ 
' To meet their braveet men, my Li«ge, yoor Btuaians do 

dread; ' 
But derilB them, not mortal men, the BuosUn Genera! svon, 
Drove them off the heights of AIula in Sept^nber, &Jtj*fouT. 



Dot 



Here^B a health to noble Baglan, to Campbell and to Brown, 
And to ali the gnHftnt FTenchmen who Bbate that day's reaown, 
WhUat ve displaced the black oockade, and they the trt'Colouf, 
The RQBaian hue was black and blue in September, fiity-four. 

One more toast we mtiat drink to*night, joor glasses take In hand. 
And here nround the festive board in solemn eilence stand} 
Before ve pivrt let each true heart drtnk to iho&e no more, 
Who lought thoir fight on Alma's height In September, M^j-tovx* 

And now God bless our GTooioua Queen and all her royal race. 
And may her boys beaome het joySp atUi keep the foremost place. 
For la the van each SngLiahman oft aaw their aires of yore, 
Brave OambrJdse showed the royal rood in September, fifty-four." 



A few minntes later the bugle Bounded ''Lights out^" 
and eveiy one went below* 



CHAPTER m 

" Covuytuwit.—V^hj is th^ visitor w« espeot at the Equator like a 
mftti looking for the pbUosopher's stone ? 

''Anhw^b.— Because he is a seekiiig (fica-kingl what never w«.5'" 
— £, S. O. and C. H. C. 



Onwabb plunged the good nhip^ etrainiug and groaning. 
They were now in the torrid Kones, sometunes becalmed 
for days, sweltering between decks, broiling above- The 
men had to parade with necks and feet bare. The baud 
ceased to practise in the aftcrnoonSj and instead played 
during the long, light evenings; even then the heat 
made their InBtniments fiound so flat that the band- 
master iretted and fumed in the hot night-air. All over 
the decks were the women, in every stage of wifehood 
and motherhood ; the children only were irrepi^sHible, 
and had to have their fun. Extra lime-juice was served 
out. 

One hardship they felt, and that was that the potatoes 
began to be stinted. There were plenty on board, but 
these were ex{>ected to last the whole voyage. A water- 
tank^ somewhere near the " Dovecot *' — as the married 
people's quarters were called — being empty, it was 
thought beat to fill it with the precious vegetable. 
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Accordingly a bulkhead in this tank was opened, and 
the sailors proceeded to carry the large English sacks of 
these coveted daintiefl through the Dovecot before the 
longing eyes of the women and children. At last a big 
North Country woman could stand it no longer, and as 
fieveral men were passing through she stepped up behind 
the last man and ripped a hole Ln his sack with a long, 
sharp carving-knife. Those in front conld only hear a 
spill, and imagined the sack of one of their mates had 
given way. She moved quickly from last to first with 
the same big carving-knife and the same deft cut, and 
before either of the eailora had reached the tank the 
contents of every sack were scattered over the quarters, 
and ere you conld say "Jack/' much less "Sobinson," 
thirty-one women and thirty-three children had gone 
down on all- fours and gathered up every potato, atowijig 
them away in their bunks, boxes, and trunks for futture 
uae. The men who had carried the tubers could neither 
of them call the other '*smut/' for they were all "in 
the same box/^ so they looked at each other, scratched 
their heads, threw the ripped and empty sacks into the 
tank, and departed > What could the poor men do 
among bo many doves and dovelings ? Many were the 
cookings they had when they could get on the good side 
of the coloured gentleman who presided over the caboose 
to kt them boil their pots and have their private 
feasts. 

Sharks now began to appear in the waters round them, 
attended by the pretty little pilot fish, about as large as 
a herring, their backs alternately barred transTersely 
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with bandB of brown and azure, The men would bait 
^eat hooks and fish over tho bulwarks for tbe sharks, 
when they declared they saw two of the pilot fish direct a 
shark's attention to tho baited hook ; whilst on anoUier 
occasion four of these small attendants on the ngly 
monsters as carefully tried to prevent their hnge com- 
panion from taking tho tempting morsel. When, yield- 
ing at last to his voraciona appetite, he swallowed bait 
and book and was being hanlod up, one of the little fish 
clung to his side as long as he waa able* 

One day they got a porpoise on board, and there was 
a great time, the men aticking it with their awords, and 
it fighting back, Bnt no one cared for the eating of it^ 
ao they let the porpoises alone after that. 

What was most prized was the alhatroSB, which, after 
taking the baited hook, wonld come flopping and fighting 
OTer the bulkhead, and there remain, powerleBS to get 
away^ as the great stretch of their wings made it impos- 
sible for them to take Eight from a solid substance like 
the deck of a ship. They tried to tame one of themr 
but it was without effect. The men need to take the 
padded air cushions from their feet after they were 
killedj dry and dress them for tobacco ponches ; and 
excellent ones they made; some of them are still in 
use. 

Here's an item from the E. S* G* and C. H, C* of 
November 27th : " This morning a flying-fish flew on 
board about 4 o'clock a,m. ; after considerable strug- 
gling he was eventually caught by the second officer on 
board and put into a bucket to keep fresh, but unfor* 
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Ufttely he was nabbed by tho cat by way of breakfast 
abont 8 a.m." 

Later on we shall hare the obituary of this eame cat 

write. At present graver events portend, for notice 
hae been given of a royal visitant, and much flutter and 
many qualdDgs are the consequence* 

In the Gaieite of November 20th the fallowing notice 
had appeared under the head of Advert! seme ntB : — 



"THEATRE ROYAL, THAMES CITY. 
"Great AiTRiOTioN! 



^B ** The manager of the above Theatre has the honour 
to auDGunce to the inhabitants of the Citi/ that be has, 
with considerahle difficulty and immense ei^peuBe, suc- 
ceeded in secuiing the valuable services of the foUowiug 
hlBtrionic artists, viz* ; — 



I 



Chiles SimieU. 
Geo. Eaton. 
John Mude^ 



Obarles D«rbAm. l Jamea Tombnll. 

Henrj J, BeuDj* James H^ Elliott. 

Wm. A. Franklin. \ Jtuuea DIgbj. 
j^mM B. Lenders. 






" The Theatre has undergone considerable alterations, 

and every attention has been paid to the comfort and 

convenience of the audience. The scenery, dresaea, and 

ropertiee are entirely new and of a first-clasB deatiription* 

" On Wednesday, the 34th instant, will be produced 
for the &ret time at thiB Theatre that laughable and 
interesting Farce by G. Almar, entitled — 
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'CaossiKa the Luitx; oe, Cbowi>ei> HouaKS.* 

Woavermajn von Broom . * A Boat Bai[der . . C I>eirham, 

Wouter Ton Broom * . .* A Pilot .» .. C* Blnn^tt^ 

Bliiffenbufg AWortman.. ►* G. Eftton. 

CliulJtenbTirg A Sailor . . . . J. B, EUiott. 

von Breot , . . . . , A Lftvjer . . . ^ J^ TurubuU. 

EsteUe ^t Bargli .. ,* Ward of Wouvemian H. J. Beany, 

Fomou& VondertTiller .. An Ojeter Girl . . J. Blead* 



Leader of the Orohestrft 



William HATitEa< 



"During the Gvening several Bonga and dances will 
be conttibutod. CS* Boors open at 6.30 p*m,, per- 
formance to commence at 7 o'clock preciaely. 

"AiiFBBD R. HowsEf Manager*" 



At the appointed time Old Neptune came aboard* 
He looked pretty lough, with rope beard and tarpaulin 
clotlies, and a great three-pronged pitchfork in his hand, 
aB he came over the Bide quite real like. The rest of 
the company were with him^ carrying a pail of Lot tar, 
a big brush, hoop-irou razors, and a bag of feathers* 
Mrs. Neptune had a qncer^Iooking baby along too, and 
she didn^t know very well what to do with it* 

They bad a tarpaulin of salt water on the poop, and sat 
up in front of it like judge and jury. The soldiers were 
brought one by one and put on trial. If they could 
prove they had crossed the line before, they were 
allowed to go. If not, well, they were tarred, feathered, 
scraped, seized upon by the officers of Neptune's Court 
by their arms and logs^ and thrown over into the tarpau- 
lin of water* 
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Such shouting, running, and hiding as there were^ 
yon wonld have thought they were going to he killed. 
They even went into the forbidden ground of the Povecot^ 
and hung on to the gowns of the women. But it 
wasn*t any goad, they all had to take the barbering nnd 
the bath. Some of thetn, who bowed to the inevitable 
with a good grace, sang — 



** Cheer tip, mj lively l&da. 
We'll all get ohaved togeiher." 



The E. S, G. and C. H. C\ of the following week thus 
speaks of the performance : " * All the world*s a stage^ 
the men and women merely players ' and ' playgoers,' 
if one might Tentiu-e to add a single word to anything 
written by the great Shakespeare, and, as some ezcuse 
for the liberty we have takea> we would beg to allude to 
the opening of the .theatrical season on Wednesday 
evening last, when the ^nperb scenery and fine acting 
were only equalled by the gratification and approval 
loudly erlncod by a delighted audience in all partB of 
the house. It is our glory and pride as Englishmen on 
all occasioDs to place the fair sex foremost, and we 
accordingly commence by noticing the two bright stare 
who have risen in the theatrical firmament. Miss Bridget 
Meade and Miss Maiy Benny, both of whom, by their 
quiet ease and elegance on the stage, and by the pro- 
priety of their diction, gave gieat promiso of future 
excellence-*' The Editor goes on with his eulogy as 
though the twain had really been of the gentler sex. 
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Then he givea the atemer Bex^ as the etemer seXi their 
due, and the manager speaks his piece^ a — 

•PROLOGUE TO 'CEOSaiNO THE LINE.' 
^' There ia pot ime oi hb who does not love 
At Dight to E«aroh the olear calm aki^s nbove* 
To wfttch the light clouds drifting o*aF the moon. 
And wait for slara we kno'V ttr* ooniing aoon. 
And la there t>no of ua who does not cast 
AcroBi the magic line we have ju^t passed » 
In thedMp night when lights Eire bugkd outj 
A tbaught on Engl&nd, fogs, and *■ London stout,' 
The shrimps, the prawn«, the winVlea of the ahorea 
Of ihat dear l&nd An. EngUahman ndores ? 
And don't we now and thon besides remembei 
The pUys that w« have gone to in November, 
The little ataUs ihat decorate the gtreete. 
Containing oysters, pettitoes and sweets? 
And these delights, are they for evGr o^er ? 
Shftll orowds no longer orowd the playhouse door 7 
Yob ; be it known weVc onteied on the line 
Thoatrica). great iaUntahere coin bine 
To reprodnoa the play of Wedneadity moming, 
When Heptune, ^fter Tuesday evening's wamingi 
Called with his wife and officem of stata, 
Whgse ahirta had collars of the latest date. 
Collars so ahapeJy that tbey well might be 

The envy of that swell, Lieuteuaut P 

Then all men bent in awe at Neptune'e rule, 

Save Bome brought forward like great boja to ^choDl, 

And Hughy Price/ who kept his Icga below^ 

nAnd trembled at his ' Sadder^B ' overthrow. 

At last perhape our curtain we may raise, 

And, whea it dropQ» we hope for Bome smaEl pruie ; 

Meanwhile we make no promises bat these. 

That we will do our very best to please. 

And tnut to frighten no one by our etory. 

Am Neptune did by kissing Fanny Morey/' 

W,H, 

* Hughy Piioe wu a teJlor. 
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PredJo&te of our fatoro JQj^ 
In our fflr-dbtD<cit land. 
Arousfl joD then, mj merry boja, 
And lead a belpii^g baad. 

Time heavj hange, the daj aaems lotLg, 
Yet jovial we can be, 
To-uigbt w« bave oar round ot song, 
All join m harmony. 

To-night we read our own OaiettOt 
When gulh^red lo ft rin^, 
T&*tligbl on equal terms all meet, 
With h&art and votca to sing> 

Wfl have no store , no sordid wealth, 
Thoagh wo may b^ the day^ 
But Booial intercDUrec and health 
Win *h6er as on our way. 

A^ brethren we will still remain, 
And jovial we will be, 
Then let as all, my merry men. 
In qnitj igtee." 

E. S. G. and C, H. C, Daember 13, 1&5S, " TA^nwi City" 



There was little more of interest, but much more of 
the monotony, which began to pall upon the ''Citiaena.*' 
They had their weekly readingfl, their weekly theatricals, 
their daily mueic, when the ^weather permitted ; but the 
women grew qneruloas and got along lesB amicably 
together, the children were more troublesome » and 
Sapper Woods, who sat patiently and caned dolls and 
horses of wondrous s^Tiimetry out of stray pieces of wood, 
found them less easy to please. The weather was be- 
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P 

^M coming boisterous, Christmas was coming on, and head- 
^p mnds Btajed their coarse. They had hoped to spend 
" that liappy season on tena firman and they stood in 

disconsolate groups and studied, tor that week, the 

E. S. Q. and C. H. C, 



ABSTRACT OF PROQBEgS 
DtmuTG tan Fast W^e&, 







LaWtnde. 


liongitude. 


miw Btm. 


Beo. 


12th .. 


., 40P3&'S. . 


.. 4r50'W. , 


.,. S.E. lOOm. 




13th ., 


.. 42^16'S. . 


,., 47'47'W. . 


.,. 3jE.88mH 




Uib .. 


,. 44*28' S. . 


.. 46*35' W. , 


-., B,b,W,iW,139m, 




15th *. 


,. 45-11'B. . 


.. 43-6fi'W. . 


... B.b.WiW. ifim. 




leth ., 


.. 46^37' 3. . 


.. 49"40'W. . 


.,, S.9.W, earn. 




17th .. 


.. 47*67' S. . 


.. fiO°53'W. , 


. .. S.b.W. 91 m. 




IStfa ,. 


,. 48*33*3, , 


.. 5P0a'W, . 


,,. S.iW.96iD. 



T^^day at nogn Port WilJiajra bore 8.3.W,^ 332 miles. 



^ 



" We were happy to hoar yesterday morning that the 
Commanding OMcer had at length issned an order that 
cf late has been much ■wished for, viz.^ that we aro not 
for the prBSBut to be required to show feet at the 
morning parades. The certainty that our as yet tender 
' tinderstau dings ' would for mttny a day have to be 
exposed to a somewhat nucougcnial climate, and that, 
like young bearsj all our troubles are before us, has 
no doubt induced him to allow us to preserve our ex- 
tremities B*om the irosty blasts of tho South Atlantic." 

But Christmas brought its charms. To be sure, there 
was no Buet for the plum-puddings, but an ingenuous 
floul thought of soaking out the salt from fat pork and 
chopping that up to do duty in place of the missing 
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article. Their thoughts reverted to home and frienda, 
of course, but the commisgarmt department put out its 
beat eflTortfl, and they had a jolly time. Plum-pudding, 
extrs grog, snapdragon for the children, music and 
HongB for the elders^ and a dance for all. The letter ot 
an Irishman to his mamma will best tell us of thiS' 
After sundry other things he says : — 

" But I suppose you will be wantin* to know how I 
pa^ed the Christmas. Well^ I muet begin by tellin' 
ye that the divil a thunhleinl of whiskey crosBed me 
lips, nor as much as the claw of a goose ; though by 
the same token we had a veTj good dinner, an' as much 
grog as was good for ub ; an' in the evenin' we had 
what they call a ball. Och I may I niver! if that 
wasn't a hall t It was exactly like dancin* on the slant 
of a housetop, I'm thinkin' if you just had a peep at 
us you'd scarcely have thought we were in our sinsee. 
I thried me hand at a jig, but no sooner did Ilift me 
leg than I put it down agin two or three yards off» an* 
thiyin' a bit of a twnrl I was landed in the lap of a lady 
that was restin' herself. Toords the ind of the fun we 
had the kissin' dance, I think they call it ; wo all stood 
round in a ring, and one of the ladies came eurtseyia' 
rounds somethin' like the pet horse in a circuB, wid a 
bolsther before her, till she stopped and kneeled down 
before some wan she liked, and then he'd kneel down 
on the bolsther before her, an* then — but I'll tell ye no 
more about it, eiLcept that wan came up to me an' put 
the bolsther down, when jist as I was sayiu* to nieself, 
' Biril mind ye, Pat, but yer the lucky man afther all,' 
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flhe snatohed up the bolsther an' away she pranced. I 
didn't care at any rate to have mnch to do with thim 
(hetnne me an' yon), for tiiey were so mighty feared of a 
Bow that they wor holdin* up the tails of aach ithers 
coats for fear of thbbadim' on them. I've no more to 
say this time, mother, except that Jndy an' I had some 
words ahont some shnet, hut she's behaved herself party 
will since. Hopin' this'll find yerself an' the pig well 
an* thrivin', 

" I remain, your jutifdl son, 

" Sap Gbbbn." 



CHAPTER V 

Four days later the^ hove in eight of Stanley Harlionr, 
Port WiUiam, where the pilot who put out to meet them 
looted aa if he might be the " Ancient Mariner," so 
wrinkled^ withered, and weather*beateu was he^ and ao 
worn and aged were his sea-going togs, One eye he 
had lost In his fight with the elements, the other waa 
cocked into the corner as if trying to look round the 
*' Horn." 

When he had taken us Into Stanley Harbour a Consul 
came to meet us in a small boat, aud was hailed over 
the side by some of the citizens anxious to know how 
many herrings he had with him. They wanted to begin 
their diBsipations at onoOj and were greatly disappointed 
that he was otdp in an official capacity. 

There was not much delay, however, in the arriTal of 
the first humboat, laden with wild geese of an enormous 
size and plenty of &esh vegetables, but no soft tomjny 
and no potatoes. 

A dark, taU, Spamsh-looking man was in charge of 
the geese. He bestrode his merchandise for safe keep^ 
ing. He seemed surprised to see so many red^coats, 
and was astonished at the swarm of women and children 
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who surrounded him. But bis very cautian piit an idea 
into the heads of the yomig fellows, who never lost an op- 
portunity of brining in their fun. Whilst the Spaniard 
'wii,s bargaining and haggling with those in &ont of him, 
making cliange and pocketing hia cash, aome one behind 
drew a gooso from the pile, and handing it back, others 
passed it on ; several in this way descended the hatch 
ont of sight, till, looking down at his diminishing wares, 
he saw a head disappearing, and, turning ([uickly, com- 
prehended the joke which was being played upon him. 
He raised a gi^eat fiisB, bnt lie might have saved himaelf 
the trouble, for the men paid for them, delighted to get 
the change of diet. 

They had geese galore, a thnmping Christmas dinner^ 
and a dance afterwards, in which many of the islanders 
joined. They didn't have to perform ^vith the floor at 
an angle either, but they had a ** real good time," such 
mnsic as theirs being a grand treat to the visitors. 

On shore they kept Dean's Store bnsy ; *' Eutter's, 
Cyprian's, and Ruddle *' had cause to remember the 
detachment. A watchmaker's shop attracted the atten- 
tion of the children, for in the window stood the image 
of a man with a clock in hia stomach. Here they would 
stand in crowds and wonder many things as the auto- 
maton nodded away at them. 

The quiet of the staid little old-fashioned place was 
broken, but alas ! for great expectations, there were 
neither soft tommy nor potatoes to be had. Quiet it 
must have been in every respect, for it took only one 
old man to act as guardian of tho peace, and his name 
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of** constable " was to sare appearances more than for 
nse. 

Now red coats, smart pettiooatB, and jaunty bonnets 
made the grim place lively. The unusoal, in the shape 
of women and children, touched the hearts of the loaely 
islaiLderSj and they opened their doors in the moet hos- 
pitable manner, and many were the cosy teas our women 
sat at and talked and talked and talked to their heart's 
content. One comfort — they could say wlmt they liked 
about each other and raise no racket> for they would be 
miles away round the stormy Horn before these people 
had time to compare notes. 

Many were the bonnets and dresBes they £zed up too 
for their hostesses, and many a day were they worn and 
admired, and reminiscences of the bright faces and 
cheerful sayings of the visitors called up. 

Some wandered to the penguinary, where acres of 
land were laid in regular streets of penguin habitations, 
and where the queer birds with their gay plumage, little 
finny wings, and legs set far back, marched and counter- 
marched by thousands in an almost upright position, 
'* like soldiers on parade." 

There were a pair of kmg penguins on the Gtovemor's 
lawn, who looked at each other as if trying to get up a 
conversation, hut nothing did they find to say. All had 
been said that could be thought of, and nothing new 
had occurred till this astonishing rush of people came 
up from the ocean, who patted their heads, stroked their 
soft breasts, and admired them till even a penguin's 
vanity was satisfied. 
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Fancy took others to stretch their legs in exploring 
the island. These saw the wonderful " river of stones." 
They climbed the bleak and barren mountainB^ they 
searched in vain for trees, Ihey visited the lighthouse 
keeper, and overpowered him with the torrent of their 
words, for he had been silent so long that be bad almoBt 
ibrgotten what to say. 

f Colonel Moody, who was to take charge of the 
dotflchment in British Colinnbia^ had once been 
Governor of these islands, and several of the men had 
been here ivith hitn, so the whole conununity felt as if 
they bad suddenly come into a legacy of friends^ and 
they couldn't do too much for them in the way of 
homely entertainment. 

I A Mr* Hutblicaut (pronounced *' Hulicaw ") was con- 
'templating marriage ; in fact, this eame contemplation 
bad laE^ted for some years, and might even have con- 
tinued for ever had not this lively crowd arrived and 
given him the prospect of a " braw wedding" He 
finished hia contemplation business, and hurried up his 
preparations. The bride-to-be was nothing loth, for 
here were willing hands vrith ready shears to cut her 
wedding dress out of any material she might choose^ and 
from any pattern she would prefer. 

Being well fixed, Mr. Hutblicaut gave carte blanche 
to the willing workers, who were only too glad to get 
into a house with a truly * kitchen again* They turned 
up their skirta in front, pinned them behind, hunted out 
some blue checked aprons with large bibs^ and strings 

* EenL 
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half-way down, with which they tied all snug and 
Then they went to work with mops and brooms ; they 
scom-ed and scrubbed and cleaned, till "Old Hull" 
hardly knew hia own house. Others made haggis and 
Irish etews, cakes and paaties, soups and stafi^ngB^ 
aances, gravies and salftda, puffs and tarts, and I don't 
know what all^ soft tommy not excepted. They skewered 
up roastB, and made euch glorious waste it did their 
very bouIs good. We will let the '* Muse " of the City 
tell of the wedding. Corporal SlDnett sang it to them 
afterwards when they were again on " salt horse one 
day, salt pork the ne^t, and hard tack all the time/' till 
their months watered, and they wished they had had 
otnly "the cnimha that once they threw away." 

HUTHLICAUre WEDDQJ'. 

ni smg ye^ ladE« a Falkland ao&g, 
Wi* thiinipin' chorus ioud &nA l&ngi 
I'll t«U ye o' the gleeaome thrfijig, 

At Haihlioaut'a breu weddip* Of 
The firBi that cam' was GeordJe Cum* 
TheD Ooment too aud WoUenden, 
Wi^ Jock MoMurphy, Dick Bridgemnn, 

C&m^ akippin' to the weddin^ 0. 



There Beaaty'e smiles b&itfa bUthv an' br&U» 
W&d grace a palace, cat, or ha\ 
Fftir dimpied cheeka wi'out a flau, 
At Huihlicaut'B bnu ireddio' 0^ 
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There wfu Normaovel] And bUtb« Woodood[, 
An' LauDdfirs cam' to join Ihe flock, 
An' Btnnett vrV h\& ttirtj smock, 

Gid ffi.ith 1 h» mfurred tbat weddin* 0. 

There was &hort wee Flax and ttiU Whiimare, 
0' iftutin' bUdee some tw^ thi'^escofe, 
Munio and Digby^ Hand ao^ Soai^ 

Cam' dH to join the weddin' 0. 
Tboto iTftfl White, B.A., tuid ' Irudder * Tatea, 
The baim» that ha' tho brimfiu* p&tca^ 
An' Howell climerln* oure the Rates, 

Wite no behint the w^din' 0. 

There w^ yoble too an' * Blajqr ' Gr«en, 
AJexanderp Baker, and Jock Lina, 
An' Lidddl too, tho' acaicelj aeea, 

Qin modest fit that ^eddin' O. 
There was Harvc^^ Murray, Hume an' Scales, 
An^ Maynard too wh&' mak^B the pftila, 
nAn' Hajnea was there vh^ never Eaita 

To be %i aic a veddin* 0. 
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There was tailor Walfih an' taiJor Rdd» 
An' tailor Hiighca an' wee Jock Meade, 
An' Lajman faith I cnjajed the feed 

At HalhlieauCs bran weddln^ 0. 
There was Dotham, Franklin, Frost an* MiiJi, 
An* Shannon o* the whiskej dtilla. 
An' Shannon tia.* tax Limerick'a htlla, 

Cam' loapin' to the weddin' 0. 

Arg^U troni * Bvutn * an* MaoJd fcom Haats, 
An' Gookney Wood, \fV Dilukin pantSt 
The to^rn was deanod wi' eonge an' rant«t 

At Huthlicaiit^e brau weddin^ O. 
There was Foster, Oonroy, Haig, an' Jonw, 
Biib Stephens too vV giant bones» 
Y«M langh to hear the tabloa' ^oang 

At Huthlicaut'e brtvu weddin' 0. 




Wr liTtM too, on* hearts an' Llghta, 
Loah I how thsj stsjod to see sic Htghte, 
But aU oet to an' oriiixmied tb^ir kites 

At Hathlioaut's biau weddin* 0, 
An* then ^ey drank to groom &n' bridct 
Beotch Trhiskej flowed like oce&ti tide, 
Anid Hn'li^ blushed wi' joy due pride, 

The bride w»s faia to redden kw. 

Said foji wba kenned her ira her birth, 
* Maj she be fmitfa' as the earth, 
An^ may each little boq o' mtrth 

Be toUdwed by BDithei O.* 
Saya he, ' My balrDes ahali dare the BeaB^ 
An* brave the battle ad' the breese, 
fie trae aa steel, should bsaTen please 

To bless this gleeaoniB veddin' O.* " 

Chonu, 



Ab a last deal tbey tried to exchange two big sbeep^ 
SBmmy and Tan Easier, who had vegetated in ** Long 
Boat Square " till now, for two fat Falkland sheep, but 
it woiildn't work, so Sammy and Tan Buster continued 
on the trip with the detachment, Van Buster in par- 
ticqlaT greatly soured in bis temper by tbe loss of the 
greenstuff he had enjoyed in Stanley Harboor, 

A corporal's guard went on shore and hunted up tbe 
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laggards, bringing a boat-load of beings as inanimate 
in appearance as the sacks of potatoes they couldn't 
get. Bopes and pulleys were fastened round them, 
they were hoisted on board and given over to their 
friends, who hustled tiiiem to bed ** to sleep it off,'* 
the officers meanwhile being engaged in diligently 
"looking another way." 




CHAPTER YI 



But aU tbinga come to ah end^ and these good people 
had trO stow themselves away agfiin in their cubby-holea 
&Dd prepare to face the blasts of Cape Horuj for whioh, 
howevorj thie stay ou land had fortified them. 

Sittiiig on deck you Baw the little yessol creep up, 
up, up the green motrntain^wave till she reached Us 
emnmit, tbeUj as you looked around, you saw, bad 
you only known it, a good repreBeutation of the eea 
of moautaius ib British Columbia to which you jour- 
neyed. The ship, bo small in proportion to the gianta 
ehe encountered, would hesitate for a few minutes on 
the summit, then do^vn, down, down, till you were in a 
valley of green waters, and you wondered how it was 
that the on-coming wave failed to engulf the frail bark. 

Quick breathing and haaty footsteps arouse you, and 
the coloured cook flies past, the big mate after him with 
a marUng-spike in his hand* Ho gained on the panting 
darkey, till the latter seeing a coil of rope leaped into 
it, and the piirsuer passed on^ searching in vain for his 
victim 4 This same mate was no favourite on boardj so 
although many eyes had seen the hiding-place no one 
told. 
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Theao waves were considered a comparative calm, 
and people were allowed on deok. But soon the 
he&vetis darkened, tbe rain, sleet, and bqow came 
blinding down, the wind howled in the rigging, it 
made the masts bend like switohes^ every stitch of 
Bai] that had not been already furled was torn to 
ehreds, and it set everything moving that was not 
lashed down. The hatches were battened down, and 
between-decks the women Bat mtb their children clinging 
to iheir gowtiB ; the men stood near their own ; rationa 
were passed as beat they could be ; no hot tea or coffee 
could be made. But the storm increased, all had to get 
themselves to their bunks, and eome had to be laahed 
in — thej hadn't the strength to hold on. 

H In the midst of this the word was passed that a 
woman bad been taken 111^ for her hour had come* 
God ! in such a scene as this I The hatches were 

Braised for the doctor to come down, and with him came 
a ware of ocean, and many were wet as well as cold. 

(Men earned her to tbe hospital as best they could, 
vhere she was lashed to a cot^ ^nd amidst the turmoil 
of the elements a yoimg life was ushered Into thia 
woridj and then two lives went oat. The surly man 
vre noticed before was left to his own deviceS} which 
were, at present, to get all the grog he could from hia 
neighbours and kick hia stepsou whenever the child 
ventored near him. 

MrB. Middleton, who had been the only one his 
mother had '* neighboured " with, took charge of him , 
She had lell one of about liib age ia England with a 
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married sister who had no ohildreD. As she and 
Middleton bad married when be was on furlough 
"withoat leave," of course she bad bad to support 
herself. So she had been at her 6ister*s when the 
little one arnved, and noUiing would induce the good 
woman to let her fostor-ehild go out among the Eed 
Indiana* 

The storm seemed to increase in Tiolence, and there 
lay two still forma lashed to a cot, ready for burial as 
soon as the hatches could be raised with safety. Billy 
crept ID on all foura to look at them whenever be got 
a chance ; it made him feel less desolate. TMb night, 
as all wae in darkness, long after *' lights out/' a tre- 
mendous crash was heard, a ripping and rending of 
board from nail, that made every heart quail. Women 
screamed, children shrieked, men shouted — they all 
thought the side of the ship had smashed in^ and 
they waited to feel the ice-cold water pouring oyer 
and choking them as they lay in the darkness and 
helplessness of between^decks. 

But crash ! crash 1 ! crash I ! J and then the rattle of 
a heavy chain could be distinguished. There were men 
there who had passed through such scenes and who even 
heroj when the terror of the women and children almost 
unmanned them^ still waited to catch at any straw. It 
occurred to these men like a Hash that the anchor chain 
was boxed up in the married men's quarters i that it 
bad probably broken away^ causing the rending noise 
heard ; that the calamity had not yet been consum- 
mated, but that a few minutes of such heavy work as 
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the chain waa doing would crush the sidee of any Bhip. 
One of tliem lit a candle from Ms pHrate atore with 
a steady band, sprang from his bnnk at the mk of 
having his faraiDs dashed out, and shouted to others 
to ''come and hang on/' A lively scene ensued^ Men 
were Isapingt dodging, shouting, clinging* The ham- 
mocks of the single men were swaying from side to side 
like the wooden ewicg-boats at a fair, their occupants 
dropping out on alt eides and staggering, crawling, 
stumbling to the rescue* Soon twoBcore meu were 
clinging to that chain^ and the present danger was 
past. They held on, too, till it was so securely boxed 
there was little likelihood of its repeating its pro- 
menade- 

For two days more the hatches remained battened 
down, then in a lull, amidBt waves ronning mountains 
high, all were assembled in the biting blast. The two 
bodies were arranged on a plank over the ship's side, 
and amidst a solemn silence of voices some of the 
beautiful Burial Service was read. There was a 
grating slide, a splash, a wild cry from a lonely child, 
and — "Best for the weary/* 

Poor little Billy crept sway to the dog-kennel un- 
noticed, and clasping his arms around the neck of one 
of his canine friends he ciied himself to sleep. The 
other one lay near him and kept l^it^ warm. 

The storm rose again, the hatches were battened as 
before, and only the unconscioas child was left on 
deck. 

Whew 1 how the wind shrieked^ the good ship 
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groaned, and the subdued and saddened ** Citifena 
below climg to tbeir berths^ Some of them had got 
to care little whethex the ship stayed up or went down 
BO long as this terrible Btorm in the darkness and 
horror of between-decks came to an end and they were 
again at peace, even if it were at the bottom of old 
ocean. 

Now the pair of doga Tvere thorongbbreds, and were 
coming oot on consignment, so they were prorided with 
a good watertight kennel well laahed to the deck ; but 
the late storme had loosened these lathings, and a 
eea Btmck the good little ehip with sncb force that 
she shivered from stem to stem like a living thing. As 
it left it carried kennel, dogs^ and sleeping child with 
it. The progreHs of the ship had been stayed by the 
ahock, and she »tood ahnost on her beam ends, so when 
that wave returned it brought back the kennel, one dog, 
and the child, bis arms still around its neck, hia tear- 
stained little face still pillowed on the shaggy coat- 
The kennel was jammed in in each a way that there 
was no danger of its moving again. 

*' My God!'* ejaculated the big, burly mate, who 
had watched the return of the kennel, and had looked, 
never expecting to find anything inside, "It's the poor 
little chap whose mother was buried last night, and one 
dog," He looked over the bulwarks as he stood, and 
there was the other dog nselcasly battling amidBt the 
waves for his life and Leading towards the ship, Poor 
Jack! 

The hatchea could not be opened^ so he took th« 
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dripping child to the Captain and asked what he was 
to do with him, telling him of the almost incredible 
incident jnst related. "Take him to the missus," 
he said, and he looked at the boy with longing eyes, 
for he loTed children, but nerer a child had he. 




CHAPTER Vn 

The stonus of the Cape safely passed, plenty of hot 
and coffee^ cooked me^e again, ^tb as mucli freah meat 
and vegetables as tbej could eat (for the supplies laid in 
at Stanley Harbour had kept well enough through the 
cold weather they had encountered) made the married 
people appreciate the blessings of finer weather, and 
allowed the single ones to go on with their music and 
their theatricals, their songs and their pranks generally. 

They had passed the vicinity of Juan Fernnudez, and 
its history had been related by the E, S, G. and C. H. <7., 
eliciting the facts with regard to it that wild horses, 
goats, dogs, and cats are abundant there ; that plenty of 
fruits, vegetables, and cabbages grow wild, and that at 
this time one Chilian family formed its sole inhabitants ; 
and they claimed the best and readiest stream for water ; 
the island being about twelve miles long and six broad, 

The weather was growing wann again, the glorious 
sunshine settled once more all day long on the decks, 
children swarmed up from below like butterfiies and 
flowers in summer, the only sick man on board being 
the chief contributor to the E. S. G, and C. H. C., who 
suffered irom an attack of the mumps, " a malady which 
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interferea with the faculties in general, those concerned 
with ih& Bcience of eating Eknd drinking more especially. 
We trnst, however, shortly to see him again in hie 
Bccnfitomed place, not only on Saturday eTenings, but 
on others also, when with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, a short pipe m his mouth, and a Glengarry cap 
on his head, be will appear an before, in deep conference 
with Sapper Scales, the recognised master of the 
ceremonies, respecting the order for the dances of the 
eTeniiig.'* 

The warm weather did not agree with all on hoard 
the Cityj however. Poor Sammy and Van Buster 
developed *' tiuk " to snch an alarming degree that they 
were doomed to go overboard. Sammy waa too far 
gone, but some of the mou begged Van Buster off ; his 
choleric temper had endeared him to them^ and they 
resolved to treat him to a tobacco bath. For this 
purpose they levied a snbscription of this proclous 
commodity, and Van Buster came through the ordeal 
in better health and worse temper than before^ to tboir 
entire aatisfadion. What the goat was to the Welsh 
regiment he became to them, and never homed sheep 
throve before as did our friend Van Buster. 

All serene, everything going as '* many as a marriage 
bell/* peace and security reigned on the Ciii/, when 
out blazed the bugle '* To Afilis I " Every man seized 
bis carbine or his sword, whichever cams firijt, and up 
the hatchways they came tumbling over each other from 
below, in every kind of undietis. 

The women »ind children between-deeks made no out- 
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cry, only held tbemBelves in readiness for anythiDg^ and 
waited, listening. The geueral idea was ; Pirates ! 

There was a mah a^d a scramble on deck, but not a 
shot waa fircdp Looking from the portholes they saw 
all the boats lowered in a jtfiy> 

" We aro sinking," they said quietly, and they put 
what money they had into their bosoma, donned their 
best and most durable clothes, and were prepared to 
leave the ship when called, and in the order given. 

The cause was simple enongh. The steward had 
iMed hie keys and his liberty among the stores to allow 
the crew an unlimited supply of rura. The consequence 
was that thoy felt far too inflated to submit to Captain 
Glover and his officers. So they held council of war 
among themselves, olccted a captain and officers, and 
proceeded to inform the present officers that their 
services were no longer required, and that they must 
leave the ship to them, and abdicate quietly or be shot* 

The fat nigger cook and others of the new reign were 
in the Captain's cabin, giving their ultimatmu, when the 
bugle-cail dumfouiided them* In their baste to be 
greats they seemed to have forgotten the presence of the 
military, or if not, it waa only to think they would 
acquiesce. 

Their fright somewhat sobered them, and they began 
to realise things were not quite their own way. The 
soldiers appeared at the cabin door, drawn swords in 
their hand^, discipline in their gait, determination in 
their eyes. Those who had so valiantly held up the 
lone Captain made a bolt for the portholes — only the 
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nigger was too fat to get through, and there he stuck 
fifast, till LaolGd out by the heels, fuid, comfortably 
arranged in irons, he was placed below for safe keeping. 

The rest were dropping from bowsprit and mizzen 
cbaina into the boats or into the water as the case might 
be. So many scrambled into one boat near the bow 
that it Bimk and left them stniggling in the water, from 
whence our men fished them out, and Bent them in 
graceful anklets and wristlets of iron to keep the cook 
company. 

Men were found from among the detachment who 
could follow the directions of Captain 01over and his 
able officers. The ship's course was turned towards 
Valparaiso, from which poit we were only about one 
day's sail. Thia was an unintentional digreaHien, as 
the Chiliaas were then in rebellion. But the Captain 
must have a new crew^ aud by the same token the 
idiotio mutineers must get their deserts. 

It took four days to have them tried, condemned, and 
impriBoned, and to ship a new crew of Mexicans. 

The detachment was not allowed on shore, but 
bumboats came out with plenty of soft tommy, potatoes, 
Tegetables, fruitSj poultry, eggs, and what not. As none 
were allowed on board, the bartering went on over the 
City bulwarks, old clothes disappearing like magic^ 
and baskets of edibles taking their places. 

The oMcera of the Commisaariat, Dr. Seidle, and 
those needed for the trial of the mutineers, went on 
Bhore^ and one of them eays; ** Nearly everything 
except fruit and articles of diet is veiy expensiTe, and 
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dollars fly about as sbillingB do id England, but eveary- 
body seema rich, and all, more especially the Chilians, 
dreaa in the most expensive manner. The la4ies, both 
ChiliaDf Spanish, and French, ai-e many of them very 
beautiM, but there are few to be seen, ae^ owing to the 
distnrbed state of the coimtty, most of them had either 
Bhut themselves up or gone to their country residences. 
The crinoline is something awful. Kegent Street can 
produce nothing like it^ and we would advise any 
gentleman who may have the good fortime in ^ture to 
meet one of these fair walking balloons, to get well to 
the windward of her, unless he wants his eyes filled 
with an amount of dust that is anything but satisfactory. 
The carriages are wonderful afifairs made to hold four, 
hut affording an almost certain prospect of at least two 
out of the four being pitched out at an early stage of the 
journey. They are drawn by twouhorsesj who daeli 
them along at a fearful pace over ditches, and stones, 
and lumps, and holes, and shake you up like the pea 
inside a tin rattle," 

The N[e:dcans proved good seamen, and the voyage 
was made without further mishap. The detachment 
and its belongings disembarked at Esquimalt Harbour 
in the last week of March, 1859, with the satisfaction 
of having performed the longest trip ever undertaken by 
any of the forces of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 



*'A FABEWELL DITTY. 

*' K iMp Qntii t&ilod on a. yoje^t long, 
WiUi aiucore soldisrs etout uid filroog, 
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With mairiod women thirt^^net 

Thirty-four children plump and yoPDg, 

Ootob«i thQ 9th thej came on board, 

October thb 10th th^ Pilot roLred, 

* AH bftDds up*9itiohor I ^ tmd o3 th«j go, 

Ta the tune of the sailors ' ho heigh ho 1 ' 

Orar«a«nd behind ^ bdod come the Nore* 

The Downs At last, but not before 

October the 17th, ftftj-eight, 

On a Sunday uight ntid terribly late, 

Did the good Thumet Cittf weigh onae more, 

And down tb« ChAunel foam &nd roar. 

So they sailed along did this goodly oraw* 

Some sick, some ee«dy» aamo vrhiis, aomt blae ; 

By and by, however^ (hey all got right ; 

A paper ibey h^d each Saturday night, 

Aitervarde aongs in the moon^a pale light; 

And oft they would dwell on their prospects blight 

La Columbia laud, their destination, 

With ita mines of gold for the English nation. 

Ghrutmas l>&y thsy spent at sea, 

And made themfldTeB joUy as jolly could be. 

Three days after they made the land, 

A&d aoon the Pilot's steady hand 

Steered them straight into Stanley Port, 

For <«ar they ahould ere long ruu short 

Of vrater — 15 days spent here. 

Where proriaionB of all sorts vere horribly dear. 

Heigh, heigh, bo t they're oS attain 

Tp the horrible oold and tb« pelting rain, 

And the winds, and the B«a, and every ill 

Of Gape Horn's dreary regions^ till 

In 40^ South the we either became 

MUd and fine and joHy agnin. 

Four days then in Valparaiso^ 

Where, it's qnito trne, though I'm sonry to lay so^ 

Tbey can't ^d anything b«tter to do 

Than aqnabble and kick up a huilabolpg. 

Off a^m OQ St. Valentine's Day ; 

Tbey oroued the Ec^uator, oo they aa^. 
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On the 6th of Maroh^ and| doubt it who maji 

No one got drank on St. Patrlok'e daj . 

At length A chftp^ Bftid to be witty* 

Tbottgiit he would writ« el lojrewell dittj. 

So when 17,000 mile* they'd run, 

Aad &1] were b&ppj mid full of fun, 

H« determined to pny hm farewell debt 

To the dying Emigrant SoldieTt' Gairtte. 

And, wLea Bcarce 500 ojilBs tr^m hurb^ar, 

Th.u3 commenced his long palaver '.^ 

Ffttevrell to the cold &nd freezing bl&st^ 

The bursting w-il and quiveiriag mABt : 

White fowD-capp'd ivavea detj the gftle» 

W«U] fioagly flip our fouu capped ale. 

FareweU * hca4 wind)}^ And ■ quarter bre^zeE/ 

Each pnff m^f come From whence U pleaseb ; 

Farewell to Cape Hom^a cold and wet, 

Fiureweli the tropics' suu and sweat* 

F&icv7ell the fok^Ble, waigt, and poop, 

Farewell thick biscuit and thin pea «oi3Lp, 
Farewell the suet, grog, and juuk, 
One was weak* the others Etunk. 
Farewell to the hencoop and bnelj duck, 
Farewell to Long-boat Square and muck, 
Fare\7eLl to Laundrj Lane and Galleys, 
We'll cook oar grub in glades and valleya. 
Farewell to eheeta, and apars^ and Eallfi, 
Farewell to dolphins, sharks^ and whales, 
FftreweU to the rigging, farewell to the decka, 
Farewell to the hatch where we uigh broke our ueefc«, 
FftKvell to the Dovecot, faroirell to the bogg. 
And tihe noises that every eight sound m out lugs. 
Farewell to the oabin, farewell to the goose, 
Farewell to the pantry^ and aieward's caboose, 
Farewell to the hammookfl, farewell to the cle^s, 
Farewell to the wouldbo Irish fitews, 
F&rewell to oockroaches and thieving cats. 
And a long farewell to thoj^e horrible ratij 
That twreech and quarrel every night, 
And make one ahuddm and feel in a fright. 
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Farewell to parades with bared neoks and feet. 
Farewell to the lime-joioe that's hardly sweet, 
Farewell to the water of nisty hue, 
Farewell to the * Abstract of Progress ' too ; 
Farewell to our everlasting view 
Of olondy sky and ooean blue. 
Farewell to the Petrel's warning note, 
Farewell to our dreary life afloat ; 
IVe three good hearty farewells yet, 
Farewell to the Emigrant Soldiers* OatetUt 
A long farewell to the old Thame* City, 
Farewell at last to my farewell ditty." 

E. S. G. and C. H. C. 




ROYAL ENGINEERS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

CHAPTER VIII 



The first detaohment of Kojal Engineers left England 
on September 2, 1858* od board the Bteamer La Plata, 
under the command of Captain Parsons. On iLis 
occaBiou Sir Edward Btdwer Lytton went oa board the 
steamer when she was ofit Cowes and addreBeed tbe 
men at some length, impre&Hi»g dd them tlie interest 
he felt ill their welfare and how much the ultimate 
Buccees of the new colony depended on the exertions 
of themselves and their comrades. 

This detachment weut at once to Fort Langley, some 
twenty-tivo or thirty mile^ up the Frasert and where the 
Government already had under construction a church, ^M 
a paraonag^e, a courthouse, and a jail. ^^ 

A Hudson Bay trading post was already in exlstenca 
here- The "Forf consisted of a stockade some 
twenty feet high, built from timbers squared with an 
axe, sunk some feet into the ground and well braced 
within, A wooden bastion frowned from each comeij 
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provided with ejeholea for sp^Hug the country or ahootinf;, 
KB the case required. This enclosure could be secured 
by a heavy gate of the same material as the walk of 
the stockadet and all was safe from the attack of 
IndiaoB, eTeu if they oame in Large bandsi so long 
as they were kept at a distauce Biifficient to prevent 
them firing the stockade or throwiiig brands into the 
enclosure. 

This was easily done, for the Indians were only 
provided with the old-fashioned flintlocks ; the Hndaon 
Bay Company imported no other for sale, and the price 
of these was so high that only the most estpert hnnters 
could obtain them. Any hunter aspiring to the posses- 
aiou of one of these muskets had to bring the skins of 
mink, martin, beaver, and bear, and place his skins flat 
on the ground. The factor brought out the coveted 
"musket" and stood it beside the pile of fura. When 
these reached the level of its tuuz^sle the Eintlock was 
the Indian's proud poBsession, tbe pile of skins the 
profitable investment of the Company. 

Within tbe stockade stood a long, low, log building 
for the stores, with a small, square window and a very 
strong door. A general building served the white em- 
ployees, soma clap'board shacks were occupied by men 
who had taken to themselves ** maids of the forest," 
lawfully or unlawfully as the case might be ; from these 
latter swarmed the brown, pretty, chubby, rouud*eyed 
half-breed children, their movemeTits little hampered by 
clothing. Lastt but not least, was a comfortable one- 
stoiy log-house, i^ith a nice veraudah in froui, where 
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resided tlie Hudson Bay factor in charge, and his 
pfogeuy of the same coloiit and breed swarmed with 
the rest. 

His Grace the present Buke of Argyll \\ill remember 
this houee^ after the stockade bad been removed, for it 
happened when he was Governor-General of Canada 
that upon one of his hunting expeditions he slept here< 
The factor of that time was living alone, merely keeping 
a store for the Hudson Bay Company and selling off its 
valuable land. On hearing that he was to have so 
distiugiUBhed a visitor he proceeded to make prepara- 
tions in his o^-n peculiar way. He applied to his 
neighbours to supply whatever he felt was missing 
from his own catahlishment. Amongst other things 
hii considered a feather bed a necessity, so he asked 
the wife of an old employee for the loan of hers. She 
sent it up vdih clean sheets and other necessaries^ 
thinking the factor capable of making it up, as she was 
busy cooking for the expected gue^t as well as she knew 
how. The factor made up the bed, and very comfort- 
ably it looked to the tired hunter when he sought his 
couch that night* But alas for the hollowuess of things 
in general and of that bed in particular I No sooner 
had His Excellency tried its soft dovvniness than he 
became conscious of some hard lines beneath him. But 
''needs must/' so he went to sleep, to wake up after a 
while J stretched like a herring on a gridiron ; the feather 
bed had slipped down between the far-apart wooden 
slats upon which the moony old factor hud laid it with 
no snb-mattress for support ! 
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^ But we muat returu tpO the earlier times. The 

detachment were not long left in idleuesa. There was 
wild excitement over the great gold discoTeriee, and 

■minerfl came hy thousands into the country^ principally 
Ifrom Catifomia. All kinds of steamboats and sailing 
cxaft were put on the route from San Francisco to 
Yicioria to accommodate the crowds of miners and 
prospectors. Among the motley crowd was the 

Iiiotorioas Ned Mctiowan^ murdererj robber, gambler, 
and general all-round tough, 'K'ho had joined the general 
eiit in order to flee from the vengeance of the Vigilantes, 
who were hot on hiB trail, and he knew his neck would 
Hh^y the price of bis many crimeB if they caught 
^'iiim. 

Ned wanted a good location, but he did not want the 
trouble of looking for it, so he and seycral choice spirits 
of his own wandered round the bars below Yale, They 
found what they wanted on Murderer*B Bar, jn&t below 
Tort Yale, which was situated some seventy miles up 
the rivei^ at the head of navigation. 

Here they found an Irishman hard at work panning 
out gold at the rate of from five to &fleen dollars a day. 
It was in the fall, when the water was at its lowest, 
and the prospectB, of course, were richest. 

They stood round and watched Mike for a while. 
Then Ned remarked, quite caBually, that he thought 
Dooley had more land than be needed^ and they intended 
to torn in and help. Dooley did not need any help, and 
told them so. They threatened hiin in various ways, 
hut Dooley held his own, finaDy eaying to them, '*ThiB 
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is ray claim. I've recorded it ; it belongs ta me by la^v, 
and— God save the Quane ! ** 

" Jast say that again/' returned the bully, "and Til 
have you biiried alive I " 

" God save the Quane ! " said the plucky little Irish- 
man, without auy hesitation, as he looked the giant 
outlaw ia the eye. 

*' Dig a trench, and bury the blasted beggar ! " w&s 
the order given, and Ned wandered off looking for 
other claims and to see what he could do \dth their 
owners. 

The men bound Dooley hand and foot and proceeded 
to dig a deep trench in the sand, Dooley meanwhile 
looking calmly on. When it was deep enough to suit 
them they threw Dooley in and began to cover 

^liin up, 

'* What do you say now? " they inquired, 

" God save the Quane ! '* 

They covered him to his neck and asked, '' Will you 
Bay that again?" 

Dooley epat the sand hoxa his mouth and promptly 
replied, '* God save the Quano ! " 

The leader returned ; only Dooley 'a mouth and eyes 
could be seen. McGowan knelt down, and looking 
into the pit, asked exultlngly, "Now what do you 
say?" 

" God save the Quane 1 " came as doggedly, if less 
distinctly, from the little hole in the sand, 

"Oh, pull the beggar out and let him go ! " said Ned. 
Not that he wae merciful or even manly enough to 
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r admire the little Iriahiuati^s courage, but Judge Be^bie* 
for so long the terror of the evildoers and rough border 
element that uaturally locked to the mines, had esiah- 
Ili&hed himself and his court at Yale. 
Ab winter was coming on, Ned McGowau and hiB 
gang camped at Hill's Barp opposite Yale, and prepared 
to speud the winter^ mining the Bar wheneyer weather 
permitted. 
The Judge appointed tax- co Hectare, and ordered that 
all miners should pay a license fee of fiye dollars and 
. take out a miner's certificate before being allowed to 
I^H mine. The tax-collector went over to Ned McGowan^B 
^" camp and demanded the license fees. The mincra 
^ refused to pay; tbe collector showed his authority and 
^B insisted. McGowan, heartiig a disturbance, came up to 
^^ Bee what was the matter. On being told, he deliberately 
Bpat in the collector's face, following up the insult by a 
Bounding slap^ This waa the signal for a general 
assault^ and the collector had to nin for hia life, nor 
did be escape until he had been pretty roughly handled 
by the mob. 

When it was reported to the Judge that the law had 
been thus defied he immediately despatched a canoe 
with some Indiana and a trusty messenger to what is 
now New Westminster^ the latter going on to Victoria 
by steamer. 

He reported the whole matter to Governor DunglaB^ 
who called his cabinet together. After due considera- 
tion it was decided to send tbe messenger at once with 
inatructions to Captain Grant to go forward next day 
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with tie thirty men fiilly armed from Fort Langley peF 
Bteamer to YaJe. Inatractions were also sent to H*Mh 
Tribxrne, then lying in Efiquinialt Harbour, to proceed 
up the Fraser Kiver aa far as possible. Slie aucliored 
at the mouth, being of heavy draught. Her large steam 
launch and a nnmlier of boats were got out* lu these 
three hundred marines with two brass caimon were 
rushed up the river and encamped at Fort Hope, some 
fifteen miles below Fort Yale. Here the two cannon 
were set up to command the river, which here narrows 
to a rocky gorge. 

In the meantime Captains Grant and Parsons had 
received their instructions and gona on ahead of the 
murines, haTing issued sixty rounds of cartridges for 
rifles and twenty-sii rounds of hall for Colt's reyolrera 
to each man. 

The captains and their men^ after a trip of one and a 
half days on a riyer steamer, going up against the strong 
current, arnTod at a place called Emory's Bar^ about 
three miles below Yale. Here the little baud of red- 
coats disembarked without molestation, although all the 
men at Yale had received word of their coming, and 
were expecting them. In Yale and vieinity were 
camped some eight thousand miners — the great dis- 
turber, Ned McGowan, making hia boast that, 
aa soon as the red-coata arrived he and hia gang 
would tar and feather the lot and throw them into 
the Fraser. 

After landing, our men were drawn up In line (a very 
thin red Hue), and Captain Grant addressed them, telling 
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them lus orders were to proceed to the miners' oamfye 
three miles above and arrest the notorious outlaw, Ned 

tJIcGawan, If the miners resisted the arrest, a conflict 
would ensue, and he advised them to keep np their 
courage, stand together, and never give up till the last 

^ round had heen fired. 

^ The men signified their intentiott of following this 
advice by giving three ringing British cheersj such aa 
the suiToundiug mountain height!=t had never heard 
before, and the order was given to march. After 
following a trail through the fore at fur about an hour 
in single file, they suddenly emerged upon a clearing, 
from which could be soen in a line on the bluff above 

H.tho river himdreda of miners' Bhacke, camps, and tents. 
They were greeted with rounds of cheering from the 

I miners. 
Captain Grant immediately halted his men and drew 
them up in line, not knowing if this meant welcome or 
defiance. After standing thus for a short time, several 
of the leaders came down to within speaking distance 
of the stationary red-coats; the Captain advanced 
to meet them, when they asked him ** what he 
wanted." He said they had *' come to an-est Ned 

IMcGowan," 
They told him his man was not on this side of the 
river, that his camp was ou the other Bide, higher up^ 
where ahout five thousand men were camped with him^ 
They said most of the men on this side were Cornish 
miners, and if they could be of any nae they would 
aj^ist t^e militaiy. 
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Capiaiw Grant then ordered hia men fon^^ard, und 
they marched right through the miners' camp to the 
H^idson Bay Fort at the upper end, close to a little 
square shack whicli did duty as courthouse, Tlic men 
were filed into the large general room^ or employees* 
quarters, at the fort^ which was constructed on the same 
plan aa the one at Fort Langley, and kept ** under arms " 
all day* 

Judge Begbie issued a summons, calling on Ned 
McGowan to appear at the courthouse on a chaise of 
commoQ aBsault, and sent a constable over to his camp 
to eerve it* All waited in an^oua expectation of the 
result^ bntj to the enrprise of all, in about an hour the 
constable appeared, accompanied by the redonbtable 
Ned McGowan, 

When Ned received the summons he knew that hia 
game of bluff was up, for the British law was backed by 
the red-coats in Yale — how many he did not know, but 
he was aware that three hundred marines cut ofiT his 
retreat below, and there was no escape above Yale, for 
the trails and mountain passes were blocked with snow, 
and other ways out there were none. So he meekly 
appeared before Judge Begbie in the little square court- 
house in answer to the summons^ and the judge fined 
him twenty-five dollars for common assault, and told 
him he only wished he could deal more harshly with 
him. Ned pulled out his purse and paid the fine, but 
he returned to his camp sore and angry, for it was the 
onJy time hia authority had been succesBfully disputed. 

When the collector next presented himself in the 




*^ Fpr mj old grfindmathflr used to say, 
^PridAj' is euoh an imlufibj A&yJ " 



On Good Friday, 1859, tlie whole of the Cape Horn 
detftohment, bag and baggage^ came up the Eraser in 
the Bteamcr Elijsa Anderson^ past the present site of 
New WestmiuBter, and on to Langley, where tbey 
occupied the buildings already erected by the Goyem- 
ment. 

Bat their stay here was short, for Colonel Moody had 
seen the beautiful stretch of river coming down almost 
due Boutb ; then^ with a sudden bend, it widens out and 
runs in a westerly direction for some two miles or more, 
leaving a lake-like expansion of water below the finely 
wooded slopes. 

A large flat, several square miles in eitent upon the 
south branch of the river, was first selected, and here, 
upon piles, a Custom House was built. But one spring 
freshet convinced all concerned that this location was 
untenable, as the whole proposed town -site was under 
water for several weeks. 

The fi-Qol survey was made on the north, or present 
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site, and almost a mile np from it a military camp was 
establtahod. To this the women aud children of the 
detactimeut, under a g^iard, were birought down &om 
Langley In schooners, which was somewhat dangerons, 
as the contending currents carried these craft into the 
bush on the banks and th£i eddies and whirlpoQls of the 
ceutre, and the wind only filled the tiails at uncertain 
intervale* Thua, when they came near to a newly- 
erected jetty built below the camp^ aud to which boats 
and canoes were moored, it being a handy landing-place 
and something new to the inhabitantB, the first schooner 
came on with too much headway^ crashed it in, piled 
boats aud canoes in a promiscuous heap on shore, and 
precipitated the expectant husbands and fathers of its 
occupants into the water. The women screamed at 
Erat, but the harder-beade<l onoa got buckets attached 
to ropes and threw them overboard, hanging on to their 
burdens iiho grim death till relieved by stronger but not 
uiore willing handy. Tents had already been set up 
and allotted] and in theee they passed sis. mouths of the 
finest Bummer weather any one need wish to camp in. 

School, hoapital, stores, church — everything waa under 
canvas, the only briek i^tnicUu'e in tiiis part of the world 
being an arsenal not many feet square, built upon the 
hillHide, with an ii'ou door and roof, for which the 
bricks had been brought ^m England and cost some- 
thing like twelve and a half cents apiece by the time 
they were in the bauds of the bricklayer, whose wages 
varied from five to bovon and a half dollars per day* 
Even brick chinmeys were scarce in those days. 
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80 they met the young couple at the hospital on their 
return from church irith mnsic and militaiy honours. 
Going ill to the wedding hreakfast, they insisted upon 
mixing the " loving cup " in a basin from the bridal 
chamber, and from this article every one present was 
expected to follow the bride in taking a sip* 

But this counti7 of male creatures was broken in 
upon, for the Robert Law arrived in Victoria with its 
precious conHignment of women and girls, ostensibly for 
sewing, aernce^ and so on. Several eTen went as 
private govemesBee, and when it was found that the 
children knew more than their teacher^ the mistreaa took 
her place, whilst she relieved the lady of the bouse in 
the kitchen. 

Many were married within the month, othei*s were 
more eautloua, or more ambitious, and waited longer. A 
few went ill, as they would have done hod they not come 
out to a new country, and many were the happy homes 
established, 

Anxious glances were cast by well got-np swains^ 
as they came to the mainland on the crowded steamers, 
to 61) di^erent positions^ and jou needed to be polite to 
yoor servant, for maybe next month she would have 
married into officialdom, whilst you were only in the 
mercantile line; Bome ladies went so far as to take them 
out oalliiLg with them in the embiyo city, which as yet 
lacked a name. 

Victoria bad ah*eady taken the mnch-coveted one of our 
late beloved Queen ; so the citizens and the military met 
to discuBB the knotty question ^ and feeling run riot over 
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QueenBborough or Queeiiborougb. At Length the dispute 
took ou party feeling, and tlii» little handful of aspiring 
Britons referred the matter to the Queen heraelf, who, 
with her usual tact, and insight into aftairs^ chose 
neither, hat every one was happy in her most gracious 
selection of "New Westminster- '^ They dubbod them- 
aelvefi accordingly members of the Royal City, and were 
proad of having derived their name from the greatest and 
be&t of Queens. 

Now that the Royal City had received ita name, the 
first street was constructed upon the banks of the river ; 
wooden ahacks were bnilt^ each owner making his plank 
Bidewalk In front of his own place at the height which 
suited him, the street accordingly going up or down a 
step or two in the most tineipeeted places, bo that yoa 
had to wateh your progress, or make an exhibition of 
yourself, especially in frosty weather ; even in the wet, it 
was hard on the akirts of the ladies. After dark it was 
a work of art to navigate one's aelf among these pitfaUs, 
for there were no street lamps, so all was total darkness 
when the stores had closed. The flitting shadows from 
lanterns carried in the hands of pedestrians quivered 
here and there like '* will-o-the-wisps/* and you sought 
yctir lantern after an entertainment as you would your 
overcoat, and many were the searchiugs of heart over the 
missing ones, for those who had neglected to bring their 
own seldom hesitated to borrow their neighbour's with- 
out leave or license. 

Out in front of these stores piles were driven, and then 
were covered with heavy planking and served both aa 
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wharf and street^ the river, of course, being the great 
highway of traffic. Boats bailt for the Gulf trade conld 
not sarmount the rapids of the Fraser, which required 
boats of greater steam pressure^ propelled by large 
wheats at the back; even then at a n^e just above 
Fort Hope the paBsengers had to be put ashore, huge 
tow-liuee carried forward, aud placed around stumps , 
when crew and passengers would hare to hold on to 
every inch made by the engines till she was over the 
riffle, and then walk for several miles to Emory's Land- 
ing before it was possible to get on board again ; and 
mind, you had to pay ten dollars passage money to Yale^ 
one dollar for every meal on board, and one dollar for a 
bod, Bleeping three in a state-room, in a little bit of a bed 
you could not turn round in. It took a day and a night 
to go up against the currents, and you only reached Yale 
on the afternoon of the Becond day when you had made 
& quick trip; when the nights were dark or stormy it 
would be necessary to tie up till daylight before attempt- 
ing the upper reachea of the river. Coming down with 
steam and current only occupied seven or eight hours, 
according to the way-places called at. 

Steamboats left Victoria in the morning, landing at 
New Westminster some time in the afternoon, therefore 
the crowds of miners coming in bad to stay overnight at 
the latter place, which necessitated the building of 
hotels, and incidentally a squaw dance* house and other 
places of amusement for the passing throng. One hotel- 
keeper, more enterprising than the rest, added a theatre, 
in the shape of an extended wooden shack, at the back 
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of hia hotel. Here our old friends of the City some- 
times delighted crowded houses* ** Bob Roy" waa in 
their repertoixej nnd Roh himself made a splendid ahow- 
ing in his kilts, but no amotmt of coaching could 
eliminate the early habit of his speechf and it was 
comicEkl to hear the doughty Soot going through his part, 
letter-perfect as it was, with the accent of Bow Bella ; 
whilst it was always doubtful if Hel&n McGregor could 
be kept sufficiently sober to come in at tbe finish and 
do her sword scene safely, even if she did not finish up 
by falling over her victim, Helen being of the mala 
sex. 

Apropos of this particular theatre, a company of 
actors, landing from no one knew where at Port Moody, 
the extreme head of Burrard Inlet, walked iu over the 
Indian trails carrying on their heads and backs the para- 
phernalia and dresses of thoir craft. Here they played for 
three or four months, every night in the week except 
Sunday, to "No standing-rooxa left/' a dollar a seat 
being the price of admission to any part of the house. 
" Come early and take your choice " was the rule, 
although a few seats were always reserved in front, in 
case any gentleman was so fortunate as to accompany a 
lady there. One night Governor Douglas and suite, the 
officers &om camp, and those from a man-o*-war lying in 
the river, were to be present. It being some special gala 
day, they were all in unifonn, and the front seats of the 
house bad been reserved for them. 

Of course the bar of this hotel wag well patronised on 
these occasions, the drawer or box used as a till requiring 
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two men to carry it out after the performance, for 
£rom six to nine himdred dollars In silver was there 
ooliected. Upon thia occaBion, one of the actors came 
ont and announced, "I am the Xing! " No sooner 
had the words left his lips than an excited indi- 
vidual arose directly hetund the seats of ofBcialdom, 
and waving his long arms like a windmill demanded, 
in stentorian tones, ** How dare you, sir! How dare you 
make such a statement in the presence of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty's repreBentative, and in the face of 
her naval and military ofScers and their attaches ! How 
dare you, I say ! They and we, all very well know Her 
Most OraciouB Majesty the Qaeen still sits upon the 
throne of England, and ' long may she reign I ' *' 

His sentiment was applauded to the echo, but kind 
friends persuaded the man out to take another drink 
upon it» which eflfectually settled his oratorical powers 
for that night. 

The leading woman was not in her firat youtb^ and 
one night when she was playing " The Lady of Lyons," 
in the most pathetic part, when all was silence, " Liver- 
pool Jack '' made inquiries as to her pretty hair, which 
changed the tragedy to farce, and brought down the 
house. Scarcely a night passed but something occurred 
which was not on the programme. 

The music was supplied by the military band, and 
our old friends pocketed five dollars a night each, for 
music was precious and the muaiclans held themselves 
high, the cometist especially, and he was a fine player. 

One of the duties of the regimental band wag to play 
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outside the officers' mess while they dined. No one 
appreciates tho luxury of mueic like those who live 
amidst the unbroken stillness of these vast forests, where 
for days together there is not even a whisper in the 
pines or a rastle among the giant maples, where even 
the birds are ** Been but not heard/' The stillneBs 
pierces the very veins and heart, so that if a stick cracks 
or ft squirrel calls it sets you in a quiver. Music 
breaks this spell of isolation, and when the officers aat 
and Listened to the old familiar airs of ^* home," it was 
next door to being there ; indeed all the camp was the 
better for it. 

But alas for the frailty of man t The besetting 
sin of this cometist was a perpetual thirst, which tea 
and coffee were powerless to quench* So it frequently 
happened that he awoke in the log guard-house by 
the river and was arraigned before his officers. Light 
sentences wore imposed if possible so as not to dis^ 
turh the musical arrangements, and many a time were 
the officers' eyes wholly closed to his faults. But all 
to no purpose ; he transgressed to such an extent 
that his stripes were removed, and he was imprisoned 
in the guard-house long enough to sober him 
thoroughly. 

The officers sat down to dinner with a sigh of relief, 
for Mr. Cometist was to be on hand again» and it must 
be confessed that music without the air is hardly in- 
spiriting. All went well till a comet solo came on, 
when, of all the unearthly sounds the instrument sent 
forth, nothing had been heard like it ! The harder the 
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iDan blew, and the more he seemed to try, the more 
discordant the fiounde it emitted. 

The officer In charge sent out to know what was the 
matter. The incorrigible replied he did not know, but 
it had got out of tune while he was locked up. Days 
passed and still no improvement. Soon a grand ball was 
to be given, and they could neither boy a comet nor 
obtain the service s of another player nearer than Hong 
Kong in one direction and San Francisco in the other, 
uuIeBs H.M. flagship happened into port, which was 
veiy unlikely* 

Preparations went on for the ball ; the barracks being 
the only available room in the country for auch an affair, 
it was duly cleaned and decorated by the men. The 
floor could scarcely be said to be faultless, for it was 
made from hand-sawn boards^ which had been likewise 
planed by hand, but " When yon can't do as you would, 
do as yon ean/^ Everything was in readiness, the 
ladies B'om far and near were comiiig, and curious 
conjectures were hazarded as to the make*up and be- 
havionr of some of the girls from off the Robert Low^ 
who had already married iuto the official circle- 

The comet-player remained incorrigible, and his 
instrument behaved in the most fiendish manner. 
What was to be done ? One of the oflBcera remarked 
that he thought if the man's stripes were returned the 
instroment might act better. It simply refused to send 
forth its sweet Btrains in the hands of an ordinary 
private. 

So they had the man brought before them, repri- 
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manded him floundlj, read him a long lecture on the 
evil of hia ways (all of which fell fi-om him Uke water 
o^ a duck's back), and then ordered the returu of his 
BtTipeB. 

All waited expectautly for the mess dinner, and 
watched the player as he swaggered through the oanip^ 
glorious in the restored hoaoura, which hie irtstruiuent 
seemed to share, for it looked as good as new. All went 
well, the comet couldn't have behaved better. It must 
have felt relieved too, for the handkorchief which had 
so materially interfered with its dulcet strains had heen 
removed* 




CHAPTEE X 

EvBRY morning tlie up-river boats whistled their early 
Btartj &ud the miners and "would-be" miners daily 
thronged their decks. Some of them took along the 
moBt [ncongmoTifi articles in tbeLr oat£tB, such as 
feather-beds and pillowsj picks and shovele with stained 
and polished handles, and so on, 
. One lot came ashore with three fortj-gallon casks of 
- water. Yictoria was then a free port and New West- 
minster a part of entry.* So here they were met by the 
Cuatome' oflQcers, who demanded to know the contents 
of these casks. When met with the reply^ *' Water/' 
they laughed> for they supposed these men were trying 
to smuggle in something stronger. It was duly tested, 
and proved not only to be water, hut the polly-woggy 
article provided at the time by that name in Victoria, 
The laugh was great against the Che-chaco8 (new- 
comers) who had been so easily imposed upon by a wag 



* A dollar pei head vr^G paid b«re Eor everj person orriTins, bat 
it was collected by the SteAmboat Company as p&rt oi the fare, 
and then banded to th« Cuetoms authorities b;f ihem, thua saTiog 
much CriotioD, for moat people p&jd datf on themBelves without 
kuQvInf; it. 
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aB to think it Eocessaiy to pay freight on water to the 
FraseFj where it waa to he had for the dipping. 

Aiter the motley crowds left each morning the Royal 
City dreamed away its day till the time for the arrival of 
the afternoon hoatB^ when all again was bustle and con< 
fusion, and eveiy merchant and clerk rushed to the 
landing to see and comment upon the new arrivals. 

As fall came on the ingreBs hecame less^ and the 
fortunate ones oame down with their lucky hags. Nice 
use some of them made of their riches, too. They kept 
the aquaw dance-houBes going, smashed har mirrorg with 
handfula of twenty-dollar pieces, and showed most con- 
cluBively in many ways the truth of the old adage, ''A 
fool and his money is soon parted.'* 

The gold mined in the upper country was usually sent 
out hy means of the Eitprcss Companies* When in very 
large qitantitiea the "gold eeoort ^' formed from, the 
Eoyal Engineers took charge of it, and saw it safely 
through, for eevoral ** hold-ups" had occurred, and it 
was necessary to take precautions for its safe tnknsit* 

A royalty or duty was exacted hy the Imperial 
G-ovemment on all gold exported. That shipped by 
the Express Companies had to he accompanied by a 
certifi^oate or inroice showing the quantity of gold, its 
value, and the owner's name. On this ceiiificate the 
gold was passed and duty collected. 

About this time a number of Jews came out to the 
country with the purpose of buying and shipping out 
gold. 

A great deal of gmmbling was heard on all sides about 
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the Govemment's exacting a duty on the poor miner*! 
hard-earned gold ; they forgot the law and order which 
prevailedf the safety of life and property, and the general 
protection which was afforded by that GoTemment, and 
for which it had to pay. 

None complained more loudly and hitterly than this 
Erm of Jews every time the duty was exacted. 

After a more than usually stormy scene with tliese 
men in the office of the Express Company^ the President, 
Vice-President^ and Secretary were left alone» and 
the President remarked, "These Jewg make more fiisa 
over this duty bueinesB than auy one else, notwith- 
standing they invariably cheat * the poor miner,* both in 
weight and value when buying their gold/* Then, 
without any apparent connection with what he had been 
saying, after thinking for a few minutes he askedi 
** Well, boye, how would you like to make a fortune ? ** 

** That's an impossibility," returned the others, " in 
oiup present position," ** But," said the Vice-President, 
and a far-away look came into his blue eyes^ "if I 
had a foi^nne I*d be off to my wife and family in the 
old home, and live at my ease for the remainder of my 
life." 

"If J had a fortune — only a smaU one," said the 
Secretary, " I'd be off to California so fast it would 
make your head ewim ; marry a pretty little girl I know 
of, and settle down in an orange grove/' 

"Well, yes, as you say," returned the President, 
" these are flights of fancy^ and under existing circum- 
stances impossible ; but I think, if yon will listen to 
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eknd do what I tell you, they may become 
a reality. All I want you to do la to follow 
my inBtnictiona, and ask no questions," This being 
agreed, the baBineas of the o£&<S6 went on without in^ 
terruption. 

During the past two months there had been an 
unusually good "clean up ^' among all the minesj and the 
Jowa were extra busy going from camp to camp, buying 
up all they could. I'rom this the President knew there 
would soon be a Urge quantity of gold to ship out, so 
one day he called all the Jews together in his office for a 
conference. He told them tho Company expected to 
ship large amounts of gold presently and were taking 
extra precautions for tho care of it, and as this would 
probably be the last output of the season before navi- 
gation closed on the PrHser, urged them to buy as 
largely as poBBible^ for it would be cheaper in proportion 
to ship out a large than a small quantity. He told them 
at the same time that he had been thinking over the 
question of duty, to which they had so much objection, 
and could suggest a scheme by which they could get 
their gold throttgh the Customs much cheaper. 

'* Heretofore you have been making out your Customs* 
clearance bills at full value ; in tho future make them 
oat at 40 or 50 per cent, less, and you will have only 
half the royalty to pay." 

These men, eager to make a dollar in any way they 
could, listened to his suggestion with approval, and 
when their next shipments were ready the gold was 
invoiced at 40 per cent, of its face value, and the 
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Express Company gave tbem receipts is accordance with 
their invoices. 

After the Express Company had carried this gold six 
hundred miles by stage, they reached the head of navi- 
gation, whence it was transferred nearly a hundred more 
to where it had to pasB the Customs. 

Now, after the Jews had deposited their gold in the 
upper country the President had two largB hags made 
exactly like theirs^ and filled them to the same weight. 
Then calling the Secretary he told him to see that the 
EzproBB and all the gold bags were aboard the steamer 
fifteen mluutes before she left^ and to remain in charge 
of them till he came aboard. 

To the Ylce-President he explained the scheme fally, 
and instructed him to wait till the last minute, and when 
he saw the steamer about to pull out he was to take the 
aham baga^ rush down to her, and attempt to throw 
tbem oti board in such a way that they would surely fall 
into the river. 

The Yice-Presideiit did as directedj rushed to the 
river's edge, only to find that the steamer bad started, 
and the plauk was already drawn in. Urged on by the 
President, who was on board, he attempted to throw the 
bags on to the steamer, when both of them fell splash ! 
into the boiling river. 

The PresideDt and the Jews, who were also on board, 
were in consternation. The fears of the latter, how- 
ever, were quieted by the President, who assured them 
that every dollar would have to be made good by the 
Company. When the steamer arrived at the coast the 
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one weekly paper waa full of the great ]oss of gold aad 
the carelessness of the Express Companj. This being 
one of its favourite themes, the most was made of it 
thtkt coisld be ; and when ono comes to think there was no 
telegraphic commnnication with the outside world, and 
very little of interest passing on the inside that was not 
public property, one wonders what the editor found to 
fill up his columns with, especiallj as all "news" was 
at least between two and three months old. There was 
a standing joke that when he ran out of copy he iuTori- 
ably enlarged upon " the state of Europe," which was a 
perfectly safe theme, seeing no one could contradict 
bim. 

Subsequently the Company published an " Extra/' 
stating that they would make the loss good, and that 
the owners of the gold would all be paid in fulL 

Owing to the great furor mt^de by the shippers of the 
gold» a request was sent to the Admiral at Esquimalt 
for the servicea of a diver, who after considerable delay 
arrived, and was taken to the scene of the disaster. A 
strong cable had been stretched across the river to mark 
the place where the bags of gold had disappeared. 

Diligent search was made for two weeks by the diver 
and others, but to no purpose ; the current being so swift, 
the bags had either been carried away or torn to pieces 
over the rocks at the bottom, for just above this landing 
is a narrow canon^ which confines all the waters of the 
mighty Fraser between rocks which rise perpendicularly 
hrnidreds of feet, and are worn bare and smooth by its 
action. Standing near the brink it is impossible to hear 




a nhont at jour ear — the thunder of the rushing, tumb- 
ling waters h so great. 

After ereiything had been done to recover tbe bags 
without success, the JewB called at the Express Office 
and demanded their money, according to the promise of 
the President. He told them all to go to the Secretary 
and present their certificates^ which would be dnly 
honoured. 

** Oh ! yes J my dear Mr. President, but you know that 
this certificate calls for only 40 per cent, of the 
amount shipped. Do just please come to the Secretary 
and eicplain this matter to him, that we may get the ftill 
amount/* 

But the Prealdent was inexorable, and would admit 
nothing but the face-value of the certificates, and the 
shippers, having no recourse, had to be satisfied with 
what their paper called for. 

Some time after, when the fit^^^m had blown over, 
there was a meeting of three persons in the Presi- 
dent's office, in which gold bags and scales figored 
very conspicuously, and three eq^ual shares were made 
up. 

The Secretary, who had been doing some figuring, 
exclaimed, "Well, who would have thought it? Now 
for my little girl and the orange grove I " 

'* Talk about flights of fancy ! " rejoined the Vice- 
President. ** But there's no imagination about the 
weight of this parcel. Now for home and family, and 
Merry Old England ! Tell us what you intend doing, 
Mr. President, when we leave/' 
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''I've made up my mind to Joint- Stock this Com- 
pany and sell oat. Then I shall organise a gold- 
dredging eoncem and go and bant for those bags of 
gold yon so carelessly dropped into the Eraser river, 
Mr. Vice-President." 



CHAPTER XI 



Tan Bdster was still the pet of the single men* Not 
that he was the only ane. They had undertaken to 
mise a cuh in the way he should go, aud very proud 
of the performance they wore, for did it not reflect 
credit upon them> showing how much better they would 
he able to bring up and train children of their own, 
than the Benedicts of the Corps had proved tbemselTes ? 
Bruin certainly thrived ; he followed his masters within 
the sacred precinctB of the camp, where the foot of an 
Indian had never trod, that is, since it had become a 
camp^ They had to stay outside the pickets, or in 
their canoes at its foot, and wait for the women to 
come down and barter old clotheSj extra rations, and 
BO on, for fish, baskets, mats, or curios. Happy was 
the Indian who possessed a regimental red coat, for 
he was the envy of hh tribe. It is a question even if 
his life was safe should a stronger than he desire it» 

But Bmin fell from grace, and signed his own death 
warrant. Leaving his usual heat near the barracks^ he 
wandered off to the married men's quarters. A little 
child was seated on a doorstep vdih a fat puppy in its 
chubby arms. Bruin saw them both, and seizing on 
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the puppy, tore it to piecee and commenced eating it 
up. The child Bcreamcd and ran to tbe rescue of its 
favourite, but, fortunately for it» the bear had been 
missed and fuUowod, a bullet in its ear eaved it bom 
turning its attention to the child, aa it wonld un- 
doubtedly have done, once having tasted the blood of 
the puppy. 

Van Buflter's rival thus disposed of, he was again 
their only pride. They washed and combed him, and 
he roamed the camp at his uwn sweet will, taking 
vengeance on the small boys for the indignities heaped 
on him by his masters. 

The CommiBBariat being at the foot of the hill by 
the I'iver, one at least from every family had to wend 
his way thither for the daily rations ; this of course 
fell to the smaU boys eb a rule, and Van Buster was 
always on hand when they returned. He knew when 
three o'clock in the afbemoon came as well as they 
did. Avoiding the groups, he would single out some 
lonely urchin^ and, suddenly appearing before him on 
the uphill path, would shake his head and wait to 
see if any toll was offered him, If not, he butted 
the child in the stomachy and if he dropped his sack 
iu fallingj Van Buster would shake it out, and make 
off with a loaf of bread to a safe place, Here he would 
stand and munch it, thus giving the rest an opportunity 
to get home uuinolested- 

Billy was still with Mrs. Middletoni and of course 
it fell to him to fetch their rations and his own. Being 
but a little fellow among the sturdy camp boys, he was 
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usually to be found altine, Aiter getting into trouble 
a time or two» Billy hit on a plan of his own. There 
was generally & slice or two of bread to make weight. 
These be took out before climbing the hill, and when 
Tan Buster appeared he would eke out his bread a 
piece at a time. Thus the two would proceed uphill, 
BiiJy walking backwards, the sack oyer his shoulder, 
about ns much as be could carry, Van Buster foUowing, 
and making demonatrBtions of vengeance if the bread 
showed signs of giving out before the officers' quarters 
were reached* He seldom went higher than that, for 
if he ventured too near the married men's quarters he 
was likely to encounter women with brooms in their 
hands, tin buckets with or without water in them, and 
other things he did not approve of. Here Billy would 
throw his last crust» and run as fast as his load would 
let him, Van Buster looking belJigorently after him, till 
it seemed to occur to him that there might be other 
lads coming up with rations from whom he might either 
beg or stealt and he would return in search of them. 

Billy being the only child in the Middleton house- 
hold, it was one of his duties to go out in the woods 
and keep the house supplied with fuel. This was 
rather hard on him, for if the supply threatened to 
nm out, he was sent out without any breakfast, and 
not allowed any until the good woman had as much 
as she cunsidcred necessary. He would go uphill, 
select his tree, out and roll it to the bottom, and from 
thence, in smaller sections^ to Mrs* Middleton's quarters. 
Many a morning, indeed many a day, was thus used up. 
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to Billj's great regret, when he Bhould have been at 
Bcbooi. 

Unfortunately for Middloton he was in the band, 
which often kept him out late, and when he would 
come homej if Bomething on the Bapper-table left ready 
set for him, did not suit him, he would sweep the table- 
cloth and all it contained into the open hearth- 
After seeing the wonderful white bonnet at the 
wedding, he desired hia wife to get one for herself 
She preferred going with nothing ou her head in the 
Bummer-time, that is» round the camp, and in the 
winter her favourite head-gear was a woollen hood she 
bad knitted for herself, tied down over her ears. This 
bad been well enough on board E^bipj but Middleton 
was eai'uing lots of money with bis music* and he did 
not see why hia wife Bbouldn't " put on style/' like the 
rest. 

Willing to please him, she journeyed to ** town/' as 
the few shacks along the water front were called, and 
bought a marvellous creation in w^hich red and pink 
roses figured conspicuously. Middleton thought this 
perfectioUj and was delighted to be seen walking out 
beside it. 

The Theatre Royal, so successfully begun on board 
the Tha m e » City, wa a co utin ued h ere wi th even 
greater success. People were glad to get any kind 
of entertainment, especially when accompanied by good 
muBic. Thus the Theatrical Company had soon realised 
sufficient to put themselves up a nice little theatre, 
in one end of which wus a comfortable reading-room, 
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coDtaimng quit^ a number of booksj and all the newest 
papers &oin *'Home** might be read there at leisure. 
These were seldom more than three months old, and as 
rarely less, 

Middleton had been playing at ihis theatre one 
night, and came home " half'SeaB-oTer/' just enough 
to make him want Bomebody to step on bis coat-tails 
and have a good row. Throwing the supper into the 
fire to-night^ and em aching the crockery, although 
rather an expensive game then, was not eu&cieut fun ; 
he looked round for something more fetcbing — this was 
too old a trick, and elicited no remonstranoe from his 
long-suffering wife. 

She had just come in from the performance ahead of 
liim, and hung her magnificent bonnet on the wall. 
This he espied, made a rush for it, and — oh, glorious! 
Mrs, Middieton tried to save it. She was, as we said 
before, a big, powerful woman* A struggle ensued for 
possession of the bniliant article. Both tugged at it, 
and, of course, both succeeded in getting a share. 
When the wife saw it was no good wrestling for it, 
she sat down to get her breath, and then gave him a 
piece of her mind. 

This eatertaiiiment so delighted him that he aought 
to prolong it. Diving into his pockets he brought out 
a handful of sovereigns and threw them into the fire 
after the sapper, the crockery, and the fragments of 
millinery. 

But Mrs. Mi ddleton had passed the cli max of 
endurance, and took no notice uf the action ; ao^ re- 
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penting him of the last act, ha was fain to grope in 
the ashes for the rocoTsry of the coin, TMieu he 
had got through this aomewhat imdignified pro- 
ceeding, he saw the teapot, still unbroken^ standiBg 
under the dog-irons. He searched out a hasin from 
among the dehm that could he made to hold somethingj 
and took a good drink of the overdrawn decoction. 
This, and the coming of a shivering dawn, made him 
Eober enough to be miBerablo^ and he crept into bed, 
where bia wife waa anugly ensconced, ohlivionB of her 
troubles. Kext morning they took their breakfast from 
the pots and pans as best they coald, pending a visit 
to town to procure more. 

Ugly white ware was shipped out here in those 
days, bat it was expeneive. Ordinary platea coat from 
twenty-five to fifty cents each ; plain quart hasin^^ 
fifty cents; a modium-sizod meat dish, two dollars; 
a soup tureen, when such a luxury was obtainable^ 
cost five dollars if the earthenware ladle had reached 
the Colony unbroken. 

Sunday wae quite a gala day in the little town» for 
then the military^ splendid in their red coats, shining 
hootSj and bright buttons, paraded to church, headed by 
their hand, and all the citizens came out to eee them, 
and enjoy the music. IndiauB by the hundred stood 
around, mostly wrapped in blankets and without any- 
thing on their feet — they far outnumbered the little 
band of whites* 

Up the hill, into the little wooden church marched 
the soldiers, followed by the rest of the congregation, 
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for few eotcred until they had seen the Bight of the 
day. The officiating clergymftu waa the Rev, John 
Sheepshanks, the present Bishop of Norwich, who lived 
m a, little log cabin near by. 

It was great to watch the young married women 
and the marriageable girls come mincing in, tossing 
their heads at ^yerj measured step^ screwiug their 
mouths into a "prunes and prism'* expresfiion, and 
putting on "French and frills ** generally. 

Yet one of these latter young creatures, from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age, would perhaps by another 
Sunday be wending her way over mountain and prairie 
oa horseback to the home of a well-to-do husband^ 
whose acquaintance had been made within the week, 
and who had journeyed down ^ith the express purpose 
of taking back a white wife. 

Generally, of coarse, these men were no strangers to 
the community, being cattle^men, judges^ men holding 
Government positions, wealthy traders, and so on. 
Many of these girl a never visited the coast again until 
after the advent of the C. P. K., which made their place 
of residence easy of access, say only one or two hundred 
miles on horseback to the neai-est station. 

Others were the happy mothers of large, healthy 
femilies, the very backbone of a new country. Their 
sons and grandsons bestrode u horse so early that their 
legs grew with a bend in sympathy with the animaL 
Borne of the latter have proved their mettle in the cause 
of their beloved country on the veldt and kopjes of 
South A^ca, laying down their sturdy lives if need be, 
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Ufiiiig their quick and practical wits whea emergencies 
arose. They were the pets of the Gordon Highlanders, 
who hailed them with delight aa " Oure Jadal" One 
of these men, as be Uj wounded before Paardeberg, 
asked a boy of ours if ho had been under fire before. 
Upon receiving a reply in the negative, the canny Scot 
said with admiration^ " A'rm prood <i* ye, laddJe ! prood 
0* ye ! " The Canadian hoys were sent into action 
under the wing, as it were, of these braw Scotchmen, 
but it was more than the practised veterans could do 
to hold them in hand. They were unable to compre- 
hend the restraints of the Eegidars, and more than 
once in forage or sortie, when called to accoimt, the 
Gordons had to admit, ^'It wa.B the Canadians, Sir ! '* 
They could lassoo a calf, or run down a goose, and 
many was the little sack of provender they divided up 
among their half- famished comrades. One night all 
they had after a hard day's run was a tea-tablet the 
officer in command gave out from his own little store, 
and he had nothing else himself. Now one of our 
boys (I could give hia name) had a little Sour in hia 
saddle-bags, and another had a chicken, 1 can*t say 
from where. Thoy were big, strong lads, and possessed 
appetites that corresponded. They made a smothered 
fire in a way of their own, cooked their chicken and 
some "joe- pat ties," aa they called little cakea of flour 
and water^ which they wrapped in leaves and baked in 
the ashes> The action of their commanding oMcer in 
sharing his little all with his men touclied their hearts \ 
they picked out the two cleanest '^joe-patties," cut off 
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the choicest part of the chicken, and carried it to him. 
He ate it thankfully, and aaked no queBtioua. These are 
only a very few of the things they tell na now we have 
them back, or I should say, *' some of them back," 

I think I must tell one thing more. The son of a 
farmer went with Baden-Powell's mounted police. His 
father died miexpeetedly, and the mother needed her 
boy, for he then would have to be the stay of the family, 
and run the ranch. Application was made for his 
return, and he wae to come home with a wounded 
comrade.. In the meantime a fight ensned ; the men 
followed hot on the trail of the flying Boers. A Bo^ 
man and a boy hid in some bntsh, and Timlick saw hia 
opportunity to make a captnre. He and two others 
fallowed them in, when both held up their banda. 
Timlick, a&aid the two others might shoot withont 
noticing this, turned his head and shouted, " For God'a 
sake, boys, don*t shoot, they've got their bands np ! " 
Aa be turned to say this, the younger Boer shot our lad 
through the lungs. Every rifle was levelled on the two, 
for others had ridden up, and the officer In charge was 
only ju»t in time to dash them up and save the lives of 
the cowards who killed the generous young fellow alter 
be had spared them, Tenderly they carried him to 
camp, but though he lingered a few days his case 
was hopeless, and ha knew it. The time arrived 
that his comrade, George McArthur, should leave 
for home. He was forbidden an interview, the doctor 
was so anxious to give the lad every chance. Bat 
Timlick wanted to send a special message to his 
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mother^ so McArthnr crept under the back of the 

hospital tent, and took it. The yery day he arrived 
here, he set out again for the ranch to deliver it. 
What it was he told to none hut that sorrowing mother, 

Loidg of the forest and stream, hunting in the 
raonntains, navigating on lafceH where the sudden storm 
arises and nothing but a &aO canoe stands hetween 
them and eternity, Bhooting the rapids, rounding up 
herds of cattle, breaking in refractory horsesj dealing 
with the Indiani^, in Buch places are they bom, among 
fluch Bcenes cradled ! What do they know of Discipline? 

But all were not so happy in theee hasty marriages. 
Sometimes they found an Indian or half-bred **wife" 
ahead of them when they arrived in their new homei 
with a large family of children oalling the bridegroom 
** father.*' The deposed and wronged woman would 
then generally return to her tribe. Sometimes she 
remained on the same ranch^ and helped the white wife 
and her children. In the case of which I now speak, 
the white man was a very finely aet-np specimen of 
manhood. His hair was fair and curly, his eyea blue, 
a blonde moustache hung heavy on hie lip. He had 
taken to himself a half-breed " wife '' — at least she so 
considered herself — and there were some children 
toddling round, bo fair it was hard to tell if there 
was any Indian in them. He came down on businessj 
and fell in vrith a young woman who behaved very 
gracioualy to him. This waa all that was necessary 
as a role, for an offer would follow. She was aware 
of his *' entanglement/' but resolved to ** have him," 
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Thej were mamed, and by easy stages journeyed 
Lome, for the bride had nlwaya looked upon herself aa 
" delicate.** When the half-breed and her family were 
relegated to her Indian mother's hut, she said nothing, 
but professed frieudahip for her rival. She made herself 
80 indispensable to the ** delicate '* white woman that 
she was freely admitted at all times and eeaaone. How 
her heart burned with jealousy her former lord never 
knew, for she stiU possessed herself in silence. Only 
the Indian mother was in her secret. The roan had 
expected a scene, and was well pleased to End Marie 
"so sensible/' She never sought to speak ^tith him 
alone, but gave all her attention to the ailing, com- 
plaining wife, for whom he was beginning to feel lees 
regard. 

The white woman's great remedy for all the ills of 
life, and without which '*she couldn't live** was 
Seidlitz Powders, She always had a tin box of them 
on her dressing-table. 

Being the only white woman for many miles around, 
other men came to call on her^ and amongst them 
the half-breed girl noticed one who paid assiduous and 
eecret court. Her own heart told her he was preferred ; 
but her closest surveillance could detect no wrong. 
She and her mother had a plan, but they waited awhile^ 
Perhapfl the white woman would go with the other man 
after all, and thioge would right themselves. They 
watched their hatod rival, and found that no trana- 
gresaion was likely to relieve them of her presence. 
They returned to their former idea. 
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The IndiatiB Ln thoao days knew the different pro- 
perties of herbs, roots, and berrieB. From one of these 
the Indiiin mother made a. white powder, which looked 
exactly like that in the larger Seidlitz paper. This 
they placed in one of the papers, and watched dally 
to see when their victim would choose this one, 

SeveraJ days paBsed, they saw her drink her SeidlitZj 
make a face and ahadder after it, hut the fatal draught 
yet remained nntouchedr 

One morning the husband awoke with a severe head- 
ache — something new to his esperience — and hia wife 
prescribed her favourite remedy. Instead of ridiculing 
the idea, aB Marie and her mother had always heard 
him do, he consented* She got up and mixed it for 
him, and he drained the cooling draught. But alas [ 
this time it was the poisoned package she had all 
unwittingly prepared. No doctor could be procured 
nearer than the coaat Marie and her mother applied 
what remedies they conld, hut their potion had worked 
only too well, and in less than an hour he died in 
fearful agony, protesting that he had been poisoned, and 
that his wife had done it. 

Marie waited to see if the widow would marry the 
man who had paid her bo much attention* She 
evidently thought she would- — such things happened in 
those days ; hut he oxpencnced ench a revulsion of 
feeling towarda her that he never willingly went near her 
again. He had been told, of course, that her unfortiuiate 
husband had accused her of poisoning him, and the 
vanity of the man told him that sho had done it so as 
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to be able to marry him ; that, though she had paused 
at the seventh commaudmentf she had not hesitated at 
the aixth. Others only leaked upon it as the raving of a 
man delirious with pain- Being a young and well-to-do 
widow she soon married again. 

The discarded Mariei what did sh^ do? She had 
held the head of the man ehe loved through his last 
agonies, and showed no sign ; but with eomo of his fair 
hair in her bosom, ahe returned to her tribe, accom- 
panied by her ishildren and her mother, for by the 
tribal laws of the Indians a woman's children belong 
to the tribe from which she came, and in case of the 
death or desertion of her hnsband, the tribe are re- 
sponsible for their upbringing. Here ehe married the 
young chief. Can any one wander that under Marie's 
tuition her children grew up to bate the white man, and 
Btill more the white woman, or that more than one of 
them eipiated their crimes upon the scaffold ? Whose 
fault was it? 




CHAPTER Xn 



If a yo;u3g man asked a girl to go to a ball with bim it 
was tantamoimt to a proposal. One of our merchantB 
in town had a very protty daughter, and many were the 
Eoitorfi she had. According to her own account it was 
"Patriarch'' This; "Van Winkle'* That, and the 
*' Wandering Jew " the other. She waa hard to please, 
she thought. 

The younger men, who had little but themselres to 
offer, were not the favourites with these young girls, who 
looked upon the mature age of eighteen as " Old- 
maidiam,'* 

A dapper little man from up-countiyr had established 
for himself a trading post, built a log house, cultivated a 
piece of gardeD} and amongst other thinga found he was 
making money. Turning his back upon the tempting 
bulk of some half-breed girla^ his neighbours— at least 
thfij were only forty miles away, and oocaaionally 
came to his place " shopping '* — he came to the coast 
with the avowed purpose of taking a wife back with 
him. 

He saw the merchant's daughter when he was in 




buying go^s, and he made up his mind tlie 
fair-haired Marguerite wonJd just suit bitu. He paid 
assiduous court to her^ and was to be found by her side 
mormngt hood^ and uight. Tbe grumpy old father looked 
on disapprovingly. He knew nothing of this yoimg 
man, he said, and Murguerite could find someone better 
ofiT and nearer at hand; he didn't approve of this gtmg 
milea and miles away, nobody knew where. Trading 
posts were uncertain things ; if travel turned in another 
direction, where would his trading post be? and so 
on. 

But Marguerite still smiled upon bis suit. She even 
promised to accompany bim to a ball in the barracks, 
and he had bought an engagement ring^ gi^g a big 
price for a poor article. With this in his vest pocket he 
called for Marguerite, who thought he looked more than 
grand in a blEick velvet English smoking-jacket. He 
felt equal to anything^ and nothing less than the 
best. 

The girrB mother was away, and the father refused 
point-blank to let her go, threatening to lock her up if 
she so much as attempted to dress. He knew very well 
she would never go among the other girls unless she 
had on her best " togs," 

Mr. Wills came several times that evening to see 
if her father would not change his mind. When asked 
for the last timOj tbe old man replied, '' I'll take all 
your orders, young man, and make all I can out of you, 
but Marguerite stays home/' 

Marguerite cried a little; she had expected to figure 
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& prospective bride tliat night, for she and others 
knew about the ring. But eho soon dried her eyes and 
went to bed, thinking that perhaps after all she might 
do better, as her father had said. 

Wills went to the ball alone, and a whisper went 
round that he had been disappDinted. He stood in the 
group of men near the door, who always attended these 
afiFairs, but never joined in the throng. He was looking 
round for a likely wife. A dark, quiet girl of about 
seventeen seemed not to attract very much attention, so 
he went and asked her to dance. She knew who he 
was and why he bad come to town, had watched his 
courtship of Marguerite as the rest had done^ and 
felt surprised to see him there without her. He danced 
with her several times, she showed pleasure at bis 
marked attention. Then he proposed, and was there 
and then accepted. He got ont his ring, the girl held 
up her finger, refusing to take off her glove, as she 
had no intention of hiding the fact that she, the 
somewhat neglected one, was the prospective bride of 
the evening. The ring fiUone outside the glove, and all 
the gills knew she was the favoured one, aud would 
be married before the week was out. She made him a 
good wife too, being somewhat masterful, which fitted in 
well with his more easy-going nature. 

The milling now began to attract fewer people bto 
the country. Many of coarse bad settled in the colony 
for good, but there was less going and coming. There 
were amongst the white citizens a few grumblers and 
agitators. These raised the cjuestion of doing away 
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with the military, as part of the expense had to be 
home by the Colony. 

These men had engineered roads and bridges orer 
mountain pasEes, acrosa ca£onB, round the precipitous 
aides of mountains, buildlDg out the road in more than 
one place where the traveller looked down into the depth^^ 
hundreds of feet below, straight from the seat of a stagB 
coach, to the chnming waters of Father Fraser as he 
thundered his way through chasms too narrow for bis 
easy transit, and too full of immense boulders to let him 
pass in peace. 

Each aumraer had seen them going up the river in 
their ovm batteaui, for construction, sun^ey, safety of 
the miner and bis gold, of the hardy settler and his 
family. They had found the Lidians, though nume- 
rous, so far harmless, for they understood the justice 
with which they were treated by the GoTemment. It 
was only in individual cases and for personal wrongs that 
they had secretly or othermse taken the law into their 
own hands. Even now the humanising iu^uence of the 
Roman Catholic Church had begun to exert its sway 
among them, and priests were found living with some of 
the tribes, teaching them many things^ both spiritual 
and temporal. 

There might be some seven hundred of a population 
in the Royal City, if you included a few Kanakas &om 
the Sandwich Islands, and a floating population of 
Indians who came and went aa the spirit moved 
them. 

The Boyal Engineers and their families now num* 
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bered nearly four hundred all told, and the revenue 
these brotigbt to the irifant coiomuiiity never entered 
into the calculations of the disa:6feeted onea. 

The Royal Engineers wero disbanded ; thoy were 
allowed the choice of going home and finishing their 
term, or they could remain and receive 160 acres of 
land free and unencnrabered, wherever they chose to 
select it, with an honourable diBchargei 

To a very few this option waa denied ; these were the 
incorrigibles, and they were sent home to be dealt with 
according to Aj-my regulations. 

Mofit of the married men remained ; many of them 
had wealthy sons-in-law by this time and grandchildren 
bom in the colony, although they were Btill in their 
prime themselvoB, Tho camp indeed had added bravely 
to its numbei-fl, 

A farewell dinner was given to the officers by the 
civil officials, toasts were drunk, and aongs sung. The 
atern Chief Justice, the terror of thouBands, had mel- 
lowed with his dinner, and when called upon for a 
toast insisted upon singing a song instead. They 
all tried to dissuade him from this, as he only knew 
one song, which had neither beginning nor end, and 
kept to no particular key nor ttrne* However, sing he 
did, and kept it ttp for an hour, but no one paid any 
attention. 

One of the officers of the Volunteers, a very hot- 
tempered man, had his glass filled with the rest for a 
toast, when a wag near him dropped a goodly dose of 
ealt into it. He had taken c[uite a drink before he 
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noticed this, when he roared to the waiter to change 
Ms glass. The same thing happened again, and then 
he staHed to thrash the coloured waiter, who protested 
his innocence, and again changed the glass. The third 
dose of salt was more than he could Btand. Drawing 
hiB sword be began whirling it around hia bead, 
threatening to annihilate the "whole gang/* Then 
there was a Bcatteration ; those who cotitd not dodge 
under the table climbed over it. The Judge tried to 
get to his feet and deliTer sentence on the evildoers. 
In the midat of the hubbub some one turned out the 
lights, and when they bad perforce to remain quiet till 
these were again lighted, they had forgotten the fracas. 
Those who oouid said " Goodbye/* those who could not 
remained where they were till taken charge of by their 
friends. 

At the camp a large party had heeu given at the 
harracke by those who remained to those who were 
returning home, at which all the women and children 
were present* They danced and sang to their hearts' 
oontent ; sent messages and presents home, not for- 
getting '*01d Huthlicaut" and his wife of the Falk- 
land Island, nor the " Ancient Mariner" of Stanley 
Harbour, 

A Scotchwoman stmg ' ' Will he no come b ack 
again?" and m^any an eye was wet* 

They were to be up betimes in the maming, for they 
had their bag and baggage to carry on their heads and 
backs to Fort Moody over the Indian trail, where a 
sailing-vessel awaited them, As the little band died 
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away in the early dawn they left many a Bore heart 
behind them. But few have regretted their Btay, and 
if they have it has been their own &nlt, not that of the 
eonntiy. 



CHAPTER Xni 
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With so large a floating population passing through, 
naturally some remnined as permanent citizens. One 
man, who called hlm&elf MertoD, was found resident in 
ftn abandoned ehack near the water. Whether he had 
come from up or down the nrcr, ita a miner or a tonrist, 
he never said, being particularly reticent regarding 
hinifielf His speech was that of a gentleman, though 
his clothes^ at this time^ were those of a tramp. 

He Tv^orked and patched round tLe dilapidated shack, 
and raised a little verandah in &ont from driftwood \ he 
even eat up a feuce — not as a mechanic would have done 
it, but it seemed to suit him, and he bad the using of it. 

He fished for his own use, picked up for fuel the logs 
wLich were washed ashore^ and in so much reeembled 
the Indians, his immediate neighbours. He was tall of 
stature, finely builtf rather dark, and decidedJy hand- 
acme. Yet, if you looked right into his eyes, perhaps 
there was something lacking. You did not feel sure 
about it though^ because when yoii addressed him upon 
any general topic he seemed very well informed, and hia 
manner forbade familiarity. 

Gould yon have seen inside his shack you would have 
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known him for a Briton^ and one accuBtomed to buy* 
not make, what he needed. Oue contrivance, though » 
wad unique. He had taken a round block of wood for a 
seat, but finding it somewhat tiresome to remain in an 
upright position all the time, had conceived the briUiaut 
idea of taking an old shoTel he had picked up, nailing 
the handle on to the back of hia sitting block, with the 
concave eide forward, bo that it just caught below hia 
shotdders, and formed a comfortablo support* A larger 
block did duty aa table, A bunk had already been 
nailed up against the wall^ or most likely he would just 
have slept on the earthen Hoor of the cabin* He made 
a little fire outside to cook liis fiah^ and this, with a 
little^ bread he bought in town, appeared to be all liia 
diet. Thus for two months he lived hia solitary 
existence. 

Then he paid daily visits to the post-office, a little 
wooden building on the upper or hill side of the second 
street, which bad begun to appearj just back of that on 
the water front. The hill rises so abruptly here that 
to reach it the seeker of *'Mail " must have had some 
tifly wooden steps to climb. To the poBtmaster ho 
whispered another name, and after several days an 
oiHcial-lookiug letter was handed out to him. 

Nest morning he went on the steamer to Victoria, 
and ivas gone poi'haps two weeks. Ho returned in a 
nicely fitting tailor-made suit, top hat, overcoat, patent- 
leather ahoes, kid gloves, and good linen. These ha 
laid asido, and resimied his former way of living when 
he assumed his old clothing. 
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TMngB seldom remain a my&teiy long in a small 
cotnmmilty. It leaked out that he had been met at the 
principal hotel in Victoriap " living like a lord/' spend- 
iBg money on all tho toadies who gathered round him 
as though there was no end to his resomrces. 

Before quite exhausting these^ however, he seemed to 
have called a halt» ordered his hill, paid, tipped the 
waiter liberally, and asked for a carriage to be in 
waiting for him in time for the New Weatminster boat 
in the morning. So the "cat was out of the bag/' and 
he was one of our first remittance men* 

He provided himBelf with a little sheet-iron cookstove, 
such as miners use, and some blankets^ so he was 
comparatively comfortable this time. He also bought 
other articles besides bread, such as meat, tea and 
sugar, coffee and candles. But he allowed no intimacy^ 
and no one penetrated the sacred precincts of his 
dwell ing> 

The Indians camped near, but they never molested 
him* When he would sit by the hour smoking and 
watching them dress skinS; they accepted his tobacco 
and respected his silence. 

No one Bo far had discovered his weak point, and the 
wags watching him of course wanted to break through 
the barrier of his reaervej and see If there wab not some 
fun to be had* 

Thiee months later another official document was 
banded to him, and again be repaired to Tictoria. 
This time he returned evidently out of money. He 
had been " cleaned out " in the hands of Bomc sharks. 
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People feared that he would starve, and in a com- 
murdtj whiah know not what it'ant meant this would 
tare been a double disgrace. He bought nothing in 
town, ^'fieh straight" being Lis only food. Some of 
those interested in him persuaded on elderly minister to 
go aud see him. Rather dubious of what hia reception 
might be^ he went, and found himBelf received as if he 
were making a call in Hyde Park. This somewhat 
diBConcerted the old man^ and he mauaged to invite 
Mr. Merton to become a member of his choir. 

Then the floodgates were opened. He hummed 
snatches from ''Faust/' "Fra DiavoJo^" " Elijahs" of 
which the good minister knew nothing. Promptly on 
time he repaired to the church for practice, was 
formally introduced to tho choir, and then going up 
he leaned gracefuliy on the front of the organ 
(hannonimn) and requested the young lady who 
presided there to play thls^ that, and the other^ taxing 
her somewhat limited ability and the patience of the 
waiting choir, who, like the instmmentaliate of the Citify 
held themaehes high. He had| howerer^ demonatrated 
that he possessed a flne voice, and knew a great deal 
more about music than Ihey did, for they needed to sing 
a tone or a part over a number of times so as to " catch 
it," whilst he held a Hymnal before him and sang 
whatever took his fancy, at sight. Anyway, his weak 
point had been discovered, and formed the topic of 
discussion and speculation for the next few days* 

A merchant with whom he had dealt met him out 
walking next day, and suggested that he would be 
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pleased tu gjive the gentleman credit until hie remitiance 
arriTed, if it woold be aoy convenience to him. He 
considered for ft wbiloi then he thanked the maD, and 
aiguifiod his intention of favouring him with an order. 

The Kide Volunteers, reinforced by any of the Royal 
Engineers who remained near enough to join, had 
agitated until they got a Drill Shed buiJt. A room 
forty by sixty was then considered a magnificent affair, 
although the floor was somewhat rough, and the inside 
tmlined, being literally a ehed. It covered all the lot 
appropriated to it by Government. But they must add 
a stage or have bo place of amusement. So sub- 
scriptions were raised, a portion of the adjoining lot 
leased, and a tean-to built along the eud of the Drill 
Shed, with a little low room in the eaves on either side 
for dressing-rooms. Here they had a theatre and 
place of general amusement, for the one at the camp 
had been destroyed by fire, and the citizens were hungry 
for another. 

About this time a musical nigger came to town, and 
started to organise a minstrel show. A committee 
waited upon Mr. Morton and invited him lo join. He 
demurred at being blackened up to sing minatreJ songs, 
but he would contribute something from one of the 
operas if they likcdt With this they had to bo satisfied. 

All the old camp hands that could be scared up * were 
in it. Id town, at this time, was a descendant of 
Charles 11. and Lady Castiemainer whose muBical 
abilities had not yet been tested. This yonng man 

* Looked up. 
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prided biuiBelf upon his remarkable likeaesa to bis royal 
ancestor, which was scarcely flattering to hie royal 
progeuitor, as a maidservant had dropped him out of 
an npper window in his infancy, thereby cauBing one 
shoulder to be higher than the other, while a mishap to 
one leg had left the knee stiff; and whether he was born 
with a fixed stare in one eye, while the other roamed hither 
and thither at its own sweet will, or whether that was 
also caused by some untoward disaster, we never hoard. 

His mnsical education had certainly not baen 
neglected, for his govemeas had tried her best to teach 
him, supplemented by the efforts of his grandmother, 
who had had him tiod to a poet several times and 
whipped, to see if the musical sounds then emitted 
might be retained for everyday use and common 
occaaiouB. 

The Drill Shed had been made with two large doors 
upon the street end, for upon the disbanding of the 
Iloyal Enginefirs their two large cannon had been 
presented to the city, and of course these, on their 
gun>carriages, had to be trundled out on all great 
occasioDB to be paraded in company with the hand &re- 
engine and the bose-cart, backed up by the dignity of 
& ladder long enough to reach the top brick of any 
chimney in town, except the new two-story Colonial 
Hotel on Columbia Street* With a long rope to each 
of these, shouldered by fifty or sixty willing male 
inhabitants, and pushed behind by as many more as 
could put a hand on anywhere^ they made an imposing 
show. 
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This interesting c Bremony was perform ed when 
General Sherman catne over tbe mountains by the Hope 
traih Tbe cannon belched powder in great shape, even 
throwing a ball or two over the riTer to do him honour. 
This so impressed an Indian chief, also from the other 
sidCj that he went to the Volunteers and made oTertures 
of purchase* They assured him the General waB the 
m&n to go to. So the Chief, in dead earnest , applied to 
him. Of course the General took in the joke, and 
proceeded to turn it upon the enterprising Indian^ 

Looking him over^ the General remarked, *' If I eell 
yon these camion, you will kill my soldiers with them," 

" Ha ' - lo ! Mammook, mamalush soldier couper 
stiok. Big gons, mamalnsh cowboy." 

Tbe Chief put a long accent on the &rst syllable. 
These people give es^preBsion by emphasis^ as we should 
by using adjectives. For instance, you might wish to 
ask an Indian if he had come from far or near. He 
would use the same word for either, only with a different 
emphasis. You would say "Si -yah, mica illehee?*' 
(Where is your home ?) If it was quite near ho would 
Hay careleBBly and quickly, ** Oh ! Si - yah," (Oh ! 
quite near.) If it was, say, hundreds of miles up the 
coast, he would wave his hands and nod his head, 
saying, '* Si yah/* {Very far off,) 

So with the ambitious Chief, who would be the owner 
of big guns. Tbe literal tranBlation of what he said 
would be, "I (^an kill soldiers with a club, the big gun a 
are to kill cowboys/' but the emphasis used made it, 
" Ob ! Boldiers^ they are easy to kill, a club is good 
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enough for that. Bat the cowboys, 1 can't get near 
enough to kill. I need big giins for them/' 

The night of the show arrived, and, as was expected, 
tbe Drill Shed was packed to the doors. To make the 
place feel like a truly theoi/ter the promoters had eren 
raised a kind of gallery for the young men by the two 
big doors, which were, as we said, only opened on State 
occasions, a small one having been made for general 
UBB, ae also for the sake of warmth. For the Drill 
Shod was aeldom too warm, even when several iron 
box Btoves were kept well supplied with wood, for not 
only was it imlined, but uncoiled. Thus every pre- 
caution mut^t bo taken to make it comfortable for the 
ladies, or they would stay away, then where would 
be the glory of tho performance? The impromptu 
gallery was crowded. The singers came with more or 
less acceptanco. Merton was encored, and was ready 
with Bomethtng frcBh every time. The pianiat tried 
to "put iu^' an accompaniment each time. Merton's 
eyes were closed, but his face expressed agony. At 
last he opened his eyes abruptly, and politely requested 
that the acoompaniment might be omitted. This 
utterly delighted the audience, who seemed determined 
to Bee how long he could be kept going without repeating 
himself. But they got tired of hearing him, for one 
thbg, and of lai^ghing for another, with no sign of 
fatigue on his part. 

They had another celebrity to hear« His repertoire 
waa somewhat scanty^ for all he had been able to master^ 
and that in his own way entirely^ was "Ella Khia^' 
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80 delighted ^ero the audience with the efforts oi 
royalty's descendant, that they clapped him out over 
and over again. At each appearance he began at 
the first word and went religiously throiighj the only 
thing being that, regardless of accompamment or key, 
he started a note or two higher at eyery fiesh effort* 
They wanted to see how long he could keep this up. 
When he bad got bo high that his voice broke in 
a squeal, the climas was receiyed with laughter and 
the stamping of many feet, and the representative of 
royalty and the Castlemaines then bowed himself off, 
a complete success in musical circles^ much to his 
own surprise. 

This gave some of the others a chance to exhibit 
their powers, so the nigger came on* No need of 
burnt cork bad he or of a woolly wig. He sang '* Keep 
in de middle ob de road/' The young men in the 
"gallery " braced their shoulders against the big doors, 
put their hands deep in their pants* pockets, sti^etched 
out their legs, and prepared to hear the nig. 

But this was a night for fun, such as had not been 
theirs since the destruction of the Camp Theatre Royal, 
The big doors opened outward, and were held in place 
by an iron bar. Some one crept under the "'gallery/* 
pulled down the bolt, so as to let the youths slide out 
into the street, just as the nigger was lustily shouting 
'* Keep in de middle ob de road/' This broke up the 
meeting, but all went home satisfied that they had 
had more than their money's worth of fun. 

Whenever Morton appeared to sing in public after 
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this, he waB alwaya received with rounds of applauBo, 
which he always recoived m compliments. He eang 
at a bachelor-gathering once* and, as nsual, clofied 
hifi ejea tight till he reached the last note. After 
Mdrton was well started the leader of mischief rose, 
put liis finger on bia lip, and tip-toed out. The rest 
took the hint and followed^ Going to the curtainleea 
windows they peeped in to see what the result would be 
when he got through. Hearing no applause as ho 
gave the final note, he opened his eyes and looked 
ronnd upon the empty benches. He shook himself, 
ruhhed his eyes, and looked again. He was in the 
Drill Shed sure enough, and the lamps were huming, 
but the seats were empty. He took out his watch, 
looked at it, listened to be sure it was going, shook it. 
His watch must be wrong, and he had sung everybody 
out. He lingered for awhile hoping eome one would 
put in an appearance. This they had no intention 
of doing. So muttering something about " bad form *' — 
whether applied to himself or hia vanished auditors 
was doubtful — he took his hat and went home^ and the 
young men had the grace to let him go without 
discovering their trick* 

He seemed to find out that although there was no 
bank here, he could get his quarterly allowance by 
express- It was no mean amount either. So the 
next qnarter found him wearing good clothes and 
keeping his rendezvous at the hotel under the care 
of the sporty Frenchn^ian* 

All the dandies in the vieinity gathered round bim, 
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not excepting the scion of a lordly house ivbo lived upon 
a roncb and called himself the husbftnd of a stout 
one-ejed klootchman (Bquaw) and the father of a 
numerous half-breed progeny, who would have fared 
but ill for the necesaaries of life in the shape of salmon 
and potatoes, had she not fished for the one and planted 
the other. It ia told of them that once when hii allow- 
ance arrived, the Indian wife had complained that 
ahe had no clothes for herself or the children, and 
some muet be bought this time before the general 
"gin -up" of the pair commenced, as it invariably did 
upon the appearance of the money. TVords ran high* 
Then the hopeful scion fetched the squaw's clothes 
and threw them on the burning hearth. She in retalia- 
tion humed his, so the gin had to give place to clothing 
for once. Yet this man, had he filled the position 
in life for which he had been educated, might have been 
a biahop in the Anglican Church* There was sufficient 
influence behind him for it» but for a Jailing, a w^aknesg^ 
a heutting sin, a diMose, a mania — call it what you will, 
its one name is destruction. 

Mertou entertained royally antil the bill reached 
a certain amount. Then he paid, asking for no items, 
and retired to hifi cabin till the next amount should 
arrive. 

He never recognised the guests of his aflSuence when 
once he had retired to his cabin ; but he patronised 
the merchant who had offered him credit in his time 
of distress, and was careful to pay him before he 
entered upon bia brief spell of hospitality. 
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Six months went by and no remittance came. Then 
the postmaster handed him out another legal-laotmg 
document, He paid his debtSj retired to his cftbin, 
lived on almost nothing, and refused to go and sing, 
even in the choir, although eesnred that there was no 
tenor to take his place. This was perfectly true^ bnt it 
failed to have any effect on him. 

He waa noticed going to the elaughter-houBe and 
getting the heads, tails, feet, and so on> which in those 
days were thrown away, not being considered worth 
the trouble of cleaning for nse, except by the Indians* 

He cleaned tripe, took it to the merchant who had 
befriended him, and left it there for sale. In this 
way, and by dressing skins as he had seen the Indians 
do, he made sofficient to Iny a little flour, tea^ and 
sugar. 

The Indians now gave him a name of their own, 
which literally translated means " Chief of the Dunghill/' 

For several years he existed in this way, then more 
legal documents arrived, and without a word he left 
for Victoria, 

He returned for a brief spell, put up at the '* Colonial,'* 
but failed to recognise those who would have gathered 
round him, 

He paid the merchant many times more than he owed, 
and when the good man remonstrated, mentioned a 
sum of money as being his which made the man's hair 
stand on end. 

He went to one of the resident Koyal Engineers^ 
and proposed to him for the hand of his daughter. 
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promising '* settlementa " wbicli few could have resist&d. 
But the girl refused. Woiild she marry the ** Chief 
of the Dunghill*'? Not much J To do her justice* 
she had not the most remote idea of what such wealth 
ae his could make her sjistraBS of. 

He and his motiej did not wait long for some one to 
appropriate them. A pretty actresa in Victoria waa 
soon Mrs. Merton, or whatever the legal name may 
have been, and they were heard of in our beUted papers 
as cutting a wide swathe in New York and ^Fnsco, 
but as far as we knew they never crossed over to 
Europe, 




CHAPTEB XIV 



When tlio Royal Engineers were disbanded the 
Middletoua were among tlxose who returned to the 
Old Conntry, so Billy lost his protector. Had certain 
letters and papers lying in an old trunk of his mother's 
only been brought to light, Billy's early ati'uggles \vould 
have ended, and a happy return to a pleasant home and 
loving friends would have been his. But his step- 
father jealously guarded them, the only wonder being 
that he did not destroy them* Posaibly he had some 
idea of making a demand upon the child's I'elaiives, 
should anything happen to him. Anyway there the 
letter lay addressed to Mrs. Hilyard. It begged her, if 
the child of George was living, to send him to the 
writer, who signed himself " Jon. Hilyard,** It alao 
offered her a home until she wished to make other 
arrangements* She had had the letter read to her, and 
conld repeat every word. Bnt it had arrived too late ; 
for she had already played out another little romance of 
her own since her second widowhood. George Hilyard 
had a friend among the privates, a man of education 
and refinement. Together they read Virgil^ RoUBseaOj 
Oeorge Sand^ and others^ in the original. They 
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studied Shakespeare^ and Bolaced themBelTes with 
Spectato7\ 

Womanlike, alie had taken the constant viaitB of her 
hnsband'a friend to herselfp for tho end had been . 
written on poor Hilyard'a face for many months. ^M 

Through her knowledge of Army ways, and the favour ^^ 
Bhe Btood in with the Coloners danghtere, she managed 
to obtain every palliation posaible for her husband in his 
weakened condition. If climate could bave saved him^ 
what more Balubrious than the shores of Corfu ? But 
the very sea-air seemed too much for him ; and the rosy 
youth who had taken his morning plunge in cold, ireah 
water now shrank from contact with the warm waters of 
the Mediterranean. At twenty*four he passed away. 

The &ieud saw to all the arrangementB as far as he 
coold, and yieited the little bereaved family as often 
as decorum would allow, till he discovered with some- 
tbing like a shock that he was expected to take his 
friend's place, and this within a few months of his 
death. 

Being ordered to the island of Zante, he there took a 
pretty, chiEd-like Italian girl to wife* This bo incensed 
the widow, that in a fit of pique she entered unwisely 
upon her third matrimonial venture, which resulted afl 
we have seen. 

It had been she who had persuaded her third husband 
to volunteer for a foreign station^ after their return from 
Corfu upon the demoUtiou of the Grecian forts. There 
was generally better pay and a superior social standing 
to be had, and she feared that some of Hiiyard's 
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relatioua might claim the boy, to whom she was 
devoted. 

But Billings, when the djBCoinforta of the voyage^ or 
the excess of driok mado him btuIj, always visited his 
displeasure upon BiUj^ if he couJd find him, upon her if 
the child kept out of his way. 

When she know she must die, she had said aomething 
to Mrs, Middleton about some papera and Bending the 
boy to his own people ; but the Yorkahirawoman waa 
not quick at taking an idea, a:id the allusion and 
entreaty pas Bed out of her mind. 

Although the man said nothing about the paperflj h& 
accepted the guftrdianship of Billy^ He was a good 
carpenter, and soon obtained all the work he coold do 
at four dollaiB per day. 

But it was oyi]y a case of ** more work, more gin," for 
the man went to tha little hut every night in a state of 
intoxication. Right thankful was poor Billy when he 
had reached such a stage that he would fall upon hia 
bed in a stupor. Billy would then cover him up, and 
go to sleep himself with a good prospect of remaining at 
peace till morning, when a hick or a cuff would Btart 
him up at dawn with an order for tea. 

Lucky for Billy if the fire burned briskly and the tea 
was on band in time to Btiit the bully. Breakfast waa 
the only meal he took in the shack, and little he needed 
after his night's carousal. 

On his quarrelsome nights the child had a hard time 
of it, and many a mornuig he awoke bruised and sore 
£rom the beating he had received overnight. 
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There was only one advatttage in this life to Billy'* 
way of thinking ; and that waSj he coxild go to school 
every day and study oil the time he had to spare from 
bis few household duties. 

As BillingB ate hia two principal meals at an hotel, 
he was £lled with plenty, and it seldom occurred to him 
to inquire if there was anything in the house for Billy. 
The boy would earn a little here and there doing 
odd things ; but he was an^oae to leani, for be 
realised bow much easier it would he for him to earn 
a living if he could read and write and do a little 
" figuring/' aa he called it, than with his email 
strength in hard work. He could buy three whole 
salmon for a quarter then^ or the Indiana would give 
him a young sturgeon. These he salted, and many a 
time a piece of this fish, sometimes with a crust left 
from Billings^ breakfasti sometimes without, formed his 
only meal during the day. But be fastened it up into 
a neat package bo thai the other children should see 
he had a lunch as well as they^ though he uianaged to 
go o£f alone to eat it. 

One night be was sitting near the stove, and by 
the light ^m its open door trying to get the *' tables " 
into his head. Every now and then he would look 
anidously around to Bee that all the orders of his step- 
father bad been carried out. The door was clean^ 
plenty of wood inside, kindling for morring, a good fire, 
the kettle on for hot grog. Ho was wondering in what 
condition Billings would come home. 
Presently ho s^tarted and looked towoi'd^ the small 
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bunk he had nailed for liimeelf. Surely fi-om it came 
the sound of someone sobbing bitterly. He had heard 
his mother cry like that. He got up meehanically 
to go and see, when he distinctly heard the word 
" Willoughby I " spoken in hia mother's voice. None 
but she had called him that. 

He stood rooted to the spot^ clntohing his precious 
slate and books in his anna. The uncertain step oi 
Billings was heard on the two-plank side-walk leading to 
the ehack. Still he Btared at the corner where his bunk 
was fixed* Suddenly he saw a light there, gradually 
growing brighter. He wanted to wait and Bee if liis 
mother would appear to him, although be felt a strong 
impression that he ought to run from the place. 

But the same voice cried beseechingly, "Willoughby t " 
and a iorce not his own made him rush from the one 
entrance to the hut as Billings lifted the wooden latch 
to eater. 

That his sadden exit had upset the unsteady man, lie 
never knew, nor that Billings went shouting round 
threatening to kill him, if only he could get his hands 
on bim. 

With the impelling force to run came also the 
thought of a woman still living in her old camp quarters. 
Some of them laughed at her* She was too simple — or 
shall we say honest ? — to asstune a position she knew 
nothing of. She had taken insult without resentment, 
bad avoided quarrelling with her neighbours by never 
repeating what she heard. By staying at home and 
minding her children and her own affairs she bad made 
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the little home happy for her soldier-maD, who, like 
wife, waa neither musician nor actor. Surely they were 
both "simple." She had found time to do some sewing 
and mending for the motherleaa ladj and she had said, 
wheD she saw him going sadly off with his little bundle 
on his back to live with Billinga, " If he gets too bad to 
ye, oome an' stay wi' us, I'll put ye down in some 
comer*" 

These words flashed across him as be ran, and^ if he 
had only known it^ ran for his life. To her he turned 
his steps, fallowing the shorter way by the river, and 
throngh the Indian encampments. 

The dawn of a spring morning waa breaking. A 
party of Indiana in big northom canoes were setting 
ottt, A young buck was just pushing out the third 
canoe before taking his own place. A squaw spoke 
a word or two to him. He turned, caught the flying 
white boy, set him in the canoe by the s^uaw^ jumped 
in and they were off. 

Billy was too worn to care much where he went. He 
was too much used to the Indians to feel any fear of 
them, ao he asked in Chinook — 

" Car mica clattawa ? " (Where are you going ?) 

" Clattawa nica illehee ! " she replied. (I am going 
home.) On looking at the squaw he remembered she 
had tried to entice him to go with her before, by 
offering him some sticks of red and white peppermint 
candy. So he settled him self in the bottom of the 
canoe, and was soon sound asleep. The klootchman 
grunted her approval of hia good sense, and covered him 
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with her bhnket. He felt secure from Billings any- 
way, and his sleep lasted till the canoe grated on a 
shindy heach miles up the coast. For these Northern 
Indians appeared to be intent on secoring oolaohans, 
salmon, clams, spawn, and berries for winter use. 




CHAPTER XV 

When Billings awoke from his drunken sleep, he 
shouted as usual for his tea; but no little frightened 
boy leaped irom the bunk m the comer, and he went 
savagely over to drag him out by the hair. 

Finding no one there, and that the bed had not been 
UBed, the proceedings of the night before began to dawn 
upon tia dulled brain. Whether be had hnrt the boy 
or not, he was unable to remember. He certainly 
thought be must have done, or surely the child would 
have been in hia bed. ^Vliat had he done ? 

He walked around the shack and called. Then some 
idea of having gone home with a sharp knife in 
his hand occurred to him, and of his intention then 
having been to kill the boy : for^ once od the inside 
with the door locked, there would have been no escape, 
as the one small window was set in the wall and 
nailed. 

He remembered falling, too, and supposed there must 
have been a etniggle. There lay the knife, and surely 
it had blood upon it. He shudderedt it was only when 
he was dmnk^ or suffering horn the effects of drink, that 
he waB so cruel. Yet moat likely this shudder was for 
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liimself, for he had Been ^hat Begbie justice meaut, and 
he knew his own neck would answer for it should it be 
found that he had murdered hiB stepson* There were 
even those of his own ilk who had heard him threaten 
to do so. If they could make monej easily by ** giving 
him Rway," he knew how quickly tbey would do it. 

Tlie whistles of the up-river boats were blowing. 
Hastily throwing some clothes into the trunk of hiB late 
wife, he took what money he hadf locked up the Bhack, 
which was no one's property in particular, and was soon 
steaming np river to the " diggings," 

This trunk was a curious affair which had been made 
in the Bermudas, and which had gone with Mrs. 
Billings pretty well the world over. He had taken her 
few papers^ amongst them those relating to Billy, laid 
them in this trunk, and covered it again with a second 
bottom ; they could scarcely have been better hidden. 

Tlie embryo city wagged along in its " Sleepy- 
Hollow " way* It had settled down to the fact that 
with the Royal Engineers had gone much of its support, 
as the Home Government had diBbursed large sums of 
money through them. 

Now they had a Governor of their own who occupied 
the house which had been built for Colonel Moody* 
Here gay scenes were enacted. All the merchants and 
hotel- or saloou-keepera' wives who aspired to be in the 
Government House set had to be provided with a private 
d'vvelling away from the place of business. 

What heart-burnings there were because Mrs. Butcher 
bad a better house, or put on more ** French and &illa '* 
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than Mtb- Baker. Perhaps Mrs. Saloon-keeper could 
aford trO keep a better table tLau Mrs. Candlestick- 
maker} and used wlue at her entertamments ; vrbereaa 
Mrs. Goneral-Btore had to do her own work, whilst one 
and all eschewed the responsibility of writing notes of 
invitation, and £^ent around messagea instead. Mrs, 
Seymour mu&t also have noticed that the majority of her 
ecceptancesj &c*, were in men's handwriting, signed by 
a woman's name. 

Soma women are quick to imitate; until some of these 
opened their lips, you would almost have taken them 
for ladies ; whilst others could never be shaken out of 
their original rut. They were what they had been, and 
lived at the back of husbands* places of buginesa, letting 
the world jog along as it would ; they had comfort and 
plenty, and they asked no more, 

Columbia Street, with its width of ninety-nine feet, 
and its one-story shacks on either side, looked like the 
temporary towns that spring up before a great race 
comes off, only much smaller. Its lengthy including 
vacant lots, only extended over some three or four 
blocks of Bixty-tiix: feet frontage. Like Front Streetj 
every one built his side-walk to suit the height of his 
own floor. So you went up and down, down and up, 
Boveral steps here, or one deep step tberOj which made 
it difiScult to walk. 

Each merchant unpacked his goods in front of his 
store, leaving the packing-cases, crates, and straw 
scattered over the street betbre his own special holding, 
and very proud was he if the pile was large, for then his 
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friends and foeB could s&e for themselves how great waa 
his business, and what large quantitiea of goods he had 
to import. 

Hours were easy, baaiuess came as it pleased, for 
there was only a limited amount to be done ; old hands 
laughed when new men came in and began fussily to 
advertise and push themselves, for they knew that the 
stock of Mr. Pusher would soon be all on his hooka, and 
as no one ever thought of calling for their bills except 
in two or three years, the poor man would be " bust" 
and gona long before it was necessary to think of paying 
him* 

One merchant on Oolumhia Street went by the name 
of Captain Blowhard. He was a man of immense 
Btature and great strength, hut from some iujury to hia 
arms he had given up going to sea. 

This man possessed the luxury of a white housekeeper 
— a most unusual treasure in those days. Sally was not 
a very prepossCBsing personage- She was of medium 
height, rather fair, had lost most of her front teeth, 
hated persons of her own sex, spoke cockney English, 
and had come to the country in some capacity on board 
a sailing vessel. 

She would settle down to housekeeping, get every- 
thing spick and span, keep the Captain within bounds^ 
and all would be going lovely^ when bang I went law, 
order, and decency to the four winds, everything was 
forgotten, for the charming Sally was having one of 
her periodical ** spells/' If her bottle ran dry, and the 
Captain refused to fetch another, bUe would arise in 
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her wratb, her nightgown^ and her flannel petticoat, 
walk out into the street and get it for herself. 

But Sally had two admirers, and these men strore 
for the honour of her hand, her heart, and her house- 
keeping. 

Old *'Poc" was tall and gaunt, with a quick bine eye 
and a plauaible tongue^ withal a man of fair education. 
He first set up to doctor horses, but this was hardly 
pro&tahle, for when a caynse was broken down, it was 
generally turned loose to die or get better as the case 
might be. Ten dollars waa soon gone in doctoring, and 
the same amount would buy another^ the only objection 
being that it might break a few bones before it was 
iiaable. With the horsee committed to his care he was 
generally very successful. The IndJans found him out, 
and tbey liked his strong medicinoB, and stronger lotions, 
blue pill and black draught, ammonia and turpentiuet 
anything that bit weU, and left its afler-eSects. 

Tbe Indians were by thiB time beginning to suffer 
from contact with tbe whites, and what between scrofula 
and whiskey were often pitiable objectB to behold. 

They cannot stand sickness of any kind, and haye 
been known, when an epidemic of small-pox or scarlatina 
was raging among them, to jmnp into the cold waters 
of lake or river while the fever was at its height. Their 
childishnesB makes them very hard to deal with in cases 
of this kind, and whole tribes wUl be almoat cut off in 
a few weeks. 

Jnat below the town in the middle of the river stands 
an island, still called Doc's Island, and many is the 
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oanoeload of Bedskins who have gone there to consult 
the old mau, for thoy surely folt hia nuBistrations. 

Doc had reBolred to cheer his lonelinesa, and take to 
himself Mistress Sally, making her queen of all she 
surveyed on his island, firoro the one-roomed log hut to 
the shores of the mighty Fraser, which £owed all round 
his domain. 

Captain Blowhard didn't believe in losing liia house- 
keeper^ and the two had a lively time when *'Doo'* 
called to pay hia respects. 

But sweet Solly took a hand in this herself^ and 
settled matters by marrying a third man, named Graham, 
who resided in a shack on the back of a lot near the 
premiBea of the doughty Captain. 

The wags of the towuj having nothing better to do, 
kept an eye on these proceedluga, and when the blushing 
bride retired to her rosy bower in the ahaek, they were 
all ready to give her the honour of a grand chivene : 
which proceeding consists in collecting all the tin pots, 
pans, tin boms, drumB» anything that will make a noise, 
and on the stroke of midnight opening up the din 
suddenly upon the pleasing young couple. Surrounding 
the abode of Cupid, at a given signal they all sounded 
their instruments of welcome^ with shouts of joy, making 
a deafening noise, much to their own delight and 
Graham's chagrin. The latter stood it for a few 
minutes, then he suddenly opened the door and fired 
a shot-gun into the crowd. 

Foi-tunately he was too much excited to take good 
aim^ and the shots passed over their heads ; but he 
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made a splondid m&rk as he stood in the lighted 
doorway hastily reloadmg; for rotten egg^^ apples, 
and cabbage-stump& found their way into his dwelling 
in great abtmdance, knocking gun, powder, and Bhot 
fitim his hands, and making him generally unpleasant 
SB well as uncomfortable* 

So he Bhut the door to do his loading; the crowd 
waited till the door began to open again, &rcd the volley 
they had ready, and theu retired to a safe distance, and 
awoke the eohoee for at leaBt two hours. So he bad to 
*' grin and abear it." 

The lovely Sally lay all miconacioua of the honour 
done her and of the gallant defence of her lord and 
master, for she had been celebrating pretty freely. 

Captain Blowhard felt so badly the loss of her minis- 
trations that he drank himaelf sick, and the ** sparring 
Doctor'* was called in to his relief, and a good-natured 
6X*Royal Engineer was installed as nurse. 

It was a feature of these hardy pioneers that they 
never allowed any of their chums to he without assistance 
in aickueeB. 

** Battle bis booeQ over (he stouos 
He'i only a pauper whom nobodj owns " 



yrSiS no motto of theirs^ and when a stranger died yon 
would see a long line of followers behind the wood 
waggon, the vehicle which had to be used for all, as 
it carried the unknown remains to their last resting- 
place. 

The medicine, a soothlug draught, arrived for the 
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misguided Captain, and "Joe*' proceeded to admiiiiBter 
it. He mixed according to directions^ held it carefully 
out of tbe Captain *e reach, and asked — 

" See this medicine^ Captain ?" 

" I see it," growled that woriliy, '* but I ain't a-goin' 
to take no doctor's stuff, an' you can jist chuck it out/' 

"I Bay yonVe got to take it,*' perBisted Joe, who, 
true to discipliue, would have administered bottle, cork, 
lahelj paper and string as well, if the doctor had &o 
ordered. 

An altercation followed which would have esbauated 
most weU meu, but poor Captain Blowhard couldn't 
chuck the good-natured Joe out, and as it was a matter 
of strength the Captain was deftly thrown upon his 
hock.. When he protested with his usual vigour of 
speech, a large cork was thrUBt between his teeth^ and 
the medicine promptly poured down his throat. He 
gasped and sputtered, hut the deed was done, and as 
the draught likewise performed its allotted ofQ^ce, he 
awoke In his nsual degree of sanity. 

Captain Blowhard knew of his nickname, but he was 
very far from liking it. If any of the wags could get 
a *' Che*chaco*' to go in and address him seriously 
by tliat name, they wero perfectly sure negotiations 
would proceed no farther, and waited somewhere in 
the vicinity of the door to see the unsuspecting offender 
make a trying leap into the street* 

A festival of some kind was being promoted by the 
ladies of the Anglican Church in their unavailing efiorts 
to get sufQcient money to build a snitable tower for the 
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bells BO kindly seut out by the Bajroneaa Burdett- 
Coutts — a sister cbime to the Westminster bells of 
London, Eugkud. 

Nothing more beautiful could he conceived than to 
walk by the rushing and magnificent Fraser, the moon 
making paths of light on its spaikling waters, the scent 
of pine, cedarj and wild flowers in the air, and listen to 
the chiming of these bells &om the hillside above you, 
to hear them echo and re-echo from mountain and 
valley, a continuance of sweet aomidB dying in the 
diE^tancOf and ever reverberating from above. 

Our &iend, the descendant of the gallant Charles, 
volunteered his Bervices for the sale of tickets* He 
went into the '* LiveriJOol Arms " near by, sold tickets 
to the proprietor, a man who never was kno^Mi to take 
a drink behind hia own bar Ttith any one, although he 
bad amasBod quite a furtune by what he ser^'ed out to 
others* This man, generally very grave in his 
demeanour, was willing to have a joke at the Captain's 
expense; so he adviued Mr. ** Che-chaoo " to **go 
in to my friend, Captain Blowhard* You will be gnr8 
to BeU tickets there^ as Blowhard h a philanthropic 
kind of a fellow, and tcnibly ' gone ' on the ladies," 

The seller of tickets, delighted with the success he 
was having, took his cvie, and tripped into Blowhard^s 
store* 

Rubbing hie bandsj he oommenced, "Your &iend 
next door, tells me, Captain Blowhard *' 

*' What's that?" asked the Captain, in an omiaous 
Yoioe. 
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Cbe-chaco thought the Ciipt&in muat be deaf himself, 
he spoke so loudly, so he raised his own voicCj "Tour 
fiiend next door, Captain Blowhard " 

He never got aay farther, for the Captain made^E nm 
at him with a vociferous " Git out o' this I " and poor 
Che-chaco was sprawling in the street, wondering what 
had happened to him and why lie saw stars. 

The Captain bought out the bankrupt stook of two 
men who had pushed buBiueas till they were in turn 
'^pushed," and made a flying visit to their uncle aorosB 
the border. 

The Indies, of course, went to look for bargains, 
bankrupt stocks in those days being a curiosity, fur 
though the people were few and far between, money 
was in nowise scarce. 

The wife of a steamboat man^ whom for convenience 
we will call Mrs. Leighton, waB there among the rest, 
and noticed an old woman come in with her grandson. 
** Wliat do yoii want ? '' the Captain aaked ungraciously. 
She wanted some Btockings for the child. He handed 
down what he thought would fit the boy. The old lady 
was somewhat dubious about his ability in the matter, 
but the good man was in his usual state of fermeutf so 
ahe held her tODgue, and when his back was turned she 
tried one of them on. Ho caught her in the act, and 
when the old lady timidly rcmiirked that they were too 
large, he caught the stockings out of her hand, and said 
in his fog-honi voice, " Who the devQ do yon think'll 
want them atockin's after yovr grandson^s stinkin' feet 
'a been in *em ? Git out o* thta !*' He couldn't very 
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well throw the old wom&B into the street, bo he fiang 
the child's &boea and BtookiDgs^ and the old woman 
didn't wait for any more ceremony, but followed them, 
the child holding on to her skirtB and hellowing with all 
hia might; the Captain's dulcet tones had upset his 
delicate nerves. 

Mrs. Leighton, meanwhile, was patiently waiting to 
see some silks for dresses, which was a luxniy the ladies 
conld seldom indulge iDj for the simple reason that such 
goods were seldom included in the stock of the general 
merchant. 

He let her wait, and went to a man who waa 
examining some ready-made clothes. The Captain bad 
shown more than bis usual amount of patience with 
this man, that is, he had taken some half-dozen suits 
down and shown them to him. The man simply looked 
at them, apparently not in a hurry to make a selection, 
and waited for more* 

The wrath of the Captain was rising, hnt he walked 
to the lady, and throwing down two pieces of silk before 
her, returned to the man, who was still waiting to see 
more enits, and had scarcely opened bis mouth. 

The Captain held up a pair of pants before the mauj 
and said in what were his mild tones, although yon 
might have beard him a block off, *' Now just look here^ 
mj man, here's a pair of pauts^ seven dollaj^s and a half. 
Do you want them ? ** 

*' No ! " returned the maot looking somewhat 
amused » 

The Captain held up a coat to view. '* Here*s a coat. 
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Ten dollars. Do you waat tbat?" With e^eiy word 
hifl voice increased in volume. 

** N"o ! " replied the man, beginnings to look puzzled, 

** Well t here's another coat» eight dollars. Do jou 
want that 9 ** The Btorm was working up, 

'* No ! " said the man again. 

The last ebred of the Captain'a patience was nearly 
worn out. He hastily selected a vest, and dangling it 
before the nose of the cuBtomerj he vociferated, ** Here's 
a vestj two doliarB and a half. Do you want that ? *' 

'* No ! '' aaid the man, and waa about to explain what 
he did want, but the Captain had reached tempest pitchy 
He rushed at the man, roaring, '* Then git out o* 
this ! ! *' he raised his foot, with the man ou it, and 
precipitated him into the street. 

The lady looking at the silks began to wish she bad 
not come bargain-hunting, especially as the silks shown 
her were of gaudy coIoutb and imposaib le pi aids , 
When be came to her she ventured to tell him she 
wanted a nice brown or quaker grey. He told her he 
hadn't any that he knew of, and if those didn't suit 
her 

She hastily broke in, and laying her hand upon the 
least showy one, although the plaid was enonnousp being 
of pale lavender and light brown, crossed with bars of 
blaick four inches wide, said she would take that one. 

Aa she left the shop carrying her unwelcome bargain, 
for no delivery boys were thought of then, she heard him 
say, while bo put into his till some forty dolUra, " The 
only sensible person I've bad in the store to-day/' 
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A Bqnaw-man, with one of his half-breed offapring, was 
awaiting his tum to be served^ And as time was do 
object in those ditys, for no one seemed to have mach to 
do, and the Captain was engaged with one of his own ilk, 
taUdng of the ^e^, the man set the child on the top 
of a ban-el of black molaBBes and patiently awaited th« 
merchant 'Captain's pleasure. 

Walking to the window, his bands in his pockets^ he 
proceeded to take in the exciting view, whioh conalsted 
of seveTal vacant lots, a cbemifit's shop with the assis- 
tant outside trying a horse \ a cobbler at work upon hifl 
last, with a group of gossiping loungers around him ; a 
saloon-keeper or two sunning themselves and watching 
some atraycows as they cropped the graBs&om the sides 
of the streeti and then tried if old country atraw tram 
the pBcking-cafics wouldn't be sweeter. 

The butcher's cart went dashiitg by at its nanally 
exciting speed ; the child stood up to see it — a crash, a 
bowl, and a aputtering gasp closed the captain's reminU- 
cences, and he rushed for the child ; but the father was 
ahead of him, and was hauling out the sticky youngster. 
They held the child over the barrel and scraped as much 
back into it again as they could, then parent and child 
were hurried into the street in an atmosphere which was 
blue with anathemas. 

This way of doing things naturally affected his 
business^ and trade fell off. He bad an idea that 
men of his own craft were the only people who had 
any sense, so he waylaid Captain Leighton on his 
vvay up from his boat, and, much to the latter^s astonish- 
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meut, invited him 1b to haT6 a glass of grog and a 
pipe. 

All went well, and they exchanged yams, enjoying 
them afreshj till Blowhard complained of the dulness of 
trade. The Captain had hts own idea of the reason why, 
fiince his wife had told him what occurred when she 
bad bought her impossible silk, which, all made and 
ready to wear, was laid BUugLy away^ but fell so far short 
of beiDg " quakerish ** that the good lady bad never 
summoned up courage to wear it, Blowhard asked 
Leigbton's advice aa to whether it would not be better 
for him to remove his stock to Yale ; he thought the 
place wonld be more in his line. 

" I couldn't advise you to go there, for the Oppen 
Brothers have just been selling out a big stock below 
cost, and when you'd paid all expenses of shipping, 
getting a new place, and so oui I am sure you'd be loser 
in the transaction." 

They had been smoking and talking so calmly before 
that Captain Leighton w^as surprised to see Blowhard 
lay down his pipe and start for him with his accustomed 
roar of ** Git out o' this!" But he "got'* before 
Blowhard reached him. 

When there was an auction Blowhard was the 
auctioneer, and the room would generally be crowded to 
see the fun. Supposed bidders would be jumping out of 
windows or running for doors to get away from the 
muscular ttuctioneor^ who vociferated for bids or 
vengeance. 

But business became more and more slack, so he 
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moTed to Victoria, whence, ai!;er more or less BacceBS, 
he departed to return no more. 

Going up-river one day, a passenger at Captain 
Leighton's table remarked to him as thej talked^ " I 
fpiees there's an uproar in hell just now/* 

'* Wliy ? " inquired the Captain. 

"OldBlowhardiedead/' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

^ Uudei the greenwood tree 

Who lovea to lie with me, 

Kod tune hi& merry note 

Unto the Qweet btrd*9 throat, 

Come hither, come hither, oome hiiher ; 

Bere shnll ha i«a 

No eaemj 
But winter aJid rough weather." 



BnjiT fiat up and rubbed hia eyea^ wondering why 
Billings had not called for bia tea. He met the steady 
gaze of the stout equaw, who patted his yellow locks 
and smiled. Truth to tell, lie was very like her own 
half-breed Bon, only that his akin was fairer and his 
face smaller. She had been tlie wife of a fair^huired 
trapper ; had been married with the consent of the 
tribe, and ber " man '' had hunted and trapped with 
the foremost braves, till consumption wore him away^ 
as it almost invariably does the most rugged white 
man who marries or lives with a sqnaw* 

There were several daughtera of this marriage ^ and 
but one teit unmarried* The only bod lay with hiB 
father in the Indian burying ground^ with grotesque 
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images carved from wood Btandiug guard over their 
graves, while the rotting utensils^ their clothes, the gun 
of the man, and the pla^thingB of the boy, were disposed 
under the mouldering canopy of the blankets which had 
been used by them in life* The isame aU-conEmming dis- 
ease, which 18 still rife among those of mixed blood, had 
carried them both off — or so they supposed. Under 
the blanket stretched over the lad's grave — '*the boy 
with the yellow hair" — was a little table, rudely made, 
after the pattern of the whites^ and round it were laid, 
touching each other» a ring of silver coins— doUara, 
haif-doUars, and quarterf^. For several years this 
offering had lain there^ but not a (K)in had been 
touched. It is even doubtful if anyone had put his 
head inside the blanket tepee since it had been 
raiBed by the sorrowing mother. The Indians do not 
care for the company of their dead tillicnniB (fnends), 
and when the equawis have wailed themselves voice- 
less over them, consider it only neceRsary to look 
forward to meeting them in the happy hunting grounds 
beyond the Setting Sun. 

In this same burying ground was a weird reminder to 
any one who could stoop so low as to rob the silent dead. 
Across a grave lay a skeleton with the weather-worn 
tatters of a white man's garb upon its distoi-ted limbs. 
Driven through it was a stake of stout wood, and here 
the despoiler of graves had met his death at the hands 
of the incensed Indians who had caught him in the act, 
He, too, had been a squaw-mauj bat he was no hunter or 
trapper — he lay about his camp, and the squaw bad to 
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work for him. There ia no man so despised among the 
tribes ae a man of this sort. When they went south, or 
to a trading post, be always bad money for drink, which 
arouaed their suspicions, and they watched bim* How 
long and how patiently they can do this none but 
themaehes know. 

These northern Indians used to be very clever at 
earring in wood, stone, metal, and ivory^ and ae we have 
seeut it was their cnstoin to bury the treasures of 
their dead with them, that they might have the pleasure 
of using them in the life to which they had passed 
** beyond the Sotting Sun." The ai-ticlea to be obtained 
were very valuable, such as carved bracelets of silver 
or gold, necklaces of sheila curiously wrought, nose 
rings, and lip extenders of ivory. For the latter two 
slits were cut in the upper or under lip, and the ivory* 
ornament inserted. 

The sqnaAV was pleased with Billy ; he was small, and 
weak, and yellow-haired, like her darling. Squawa love 
fair hair, and the blue-eyed, fair-haired white mau is to 
them as a being frora a higher world. The boy seemed 
quite content to ait round with her, fetch wood and 
water, build her fire and cook her food, which was ol 
the best and in plenty, for she was the daughter of the 
Chief Wa-huks-gnm-ala-you, and not nearly no old in 
years as a person might think by looking at her^ for 
these women fade early, as indeed most womeu bom in 
this part of the world appear to do, of whatever race. 

Billy had held on to his books and slate when he fled 
&om the vengeance of Billings. Over tlios^ he poi^d 
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till he knew them by heart ; he had even leftmed his 
tables — a task he had before despaired of. 

Many a night around the camp fire he recited to 
the brayes in Engtigh^ and fiome of the lads began to 
speak it after him, for they are quick to catch sounds, 
even when they don't know their meaning. 

Two of the canoes had gone oS the day after they 
camped here, manned by the bucks only, who looked 
stem and angry as they went. 

The aqnawsi children^ and older men cat vine maples 
about two inchos through. These they peeled, and on 
one side for about two feet from the end they bored 
holes with a redhot spike. 

They made a charcoal from some of this wood, which 
is almost as hard as the English oak, but only grows to 
the thickness of saplings. Cutting up the thinner parts 
into three-inch lengths, they coTered one end of the 
pieces with live coalsj and piled over these wet mosSf dead 
wood, and green leaves. 

When the six-foot stick was ready bored, they 
poured water over the smouldering fires, and then 
taking out the short pieces with the charred and 
hardened euds, they sharpened and fitted them into 
the holes bored into the larger sticks, till they locked 
like huge, old-fashioned ciirling combs, with longt black, 
sharp teeth. 

While the men and boys had been thns employed, the 
sqnawB, old and youngs liad prepared long pieces of the 
supple vine maple, not tliicker than your little finger; 
these they peeled and dried, laying them in bundles. 
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Soon came seagullB in white clouds^ and tke men, 
looking out, aaid, " Oolachana charco ! *' (The oolackans 
hftve come<) 

The one canoe left them was pushed out ; a buck at 
the bow, another in the stern, four others on either Bide 
held, as they pushed off, the newly made comb-liko 
rakes in their hands* 

A silvery mass of fish waB passing along just under the 
water ; so thick were they that hundrode^ nay thousands} 
and tens of thousands were crowded up on the beachesj 
the Band bars, and the small islands^ where they were 
pounced upon by the myriads of guUs* 

Into this surging mass went the canoe, the eight men 
dipped their rakes, raised them quickly, and, throwing 
their contents into the canoe, dipped again. 

In lesg than an hour the carved head of the grey wolf 
on the high prow of the big war canoe turned to land, 
the men waist deep iu the silver beauties. They 
stretched themselves to rest and dry out iu the sun 
whilst the busy squaws filled their large grass-made 
baskets with the delicate little fish, about six inches in 
length* 

The papooses, their baskets propped up against a log, 
blinked their great black eyes as they looked wondenngly 
on, some crying, some crowing with glee; but in this 
they suited themselves, their mothers had other and 
more important matters on hand. 

These oolachana are the ** candle fish " of travellers. 
So full of oil are they^ that when dried you can Light 
them, and they will serve in the place of candles. Of 
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couisfi they create a fishy odour, but of this fact the 
Indiana are either ohlirioua or careless. 

Many more canoeloads wore brought in* and the 
squaws took the delicate little fish, too fragile to be 
stmng by the gills, and, interlacing them in the supple 
vino maples they had prepared, dried them in the sun 
upon croBB polea put up for that purpose. The oil 
^?hi(;h dripped &:om them was caught and kept for 
future use. 

One thing Billy could do, and of that the Indiana 
neyer tired* He hud a sweet, childish voice and a quick 
ear, and could sing mfiuy of the songs he had heard in 
camp, and to the tune of others, where he had not 
caught the words, he had Bet some of the poetry in his 
reading'book. Added to this two or threo " action 
songB " he had learned in the Infant department of the 
military schools in England, made him rery popnlar 
with the community, who, one and all, were more like 
grown-up children than men and women, and followed 
in the action song», singing the tune without the words 
in high glee- The deep-cheeted baas notes of the men, 
the shrill tones of the squaws, and the sweet voices of 
the papooses mingled in pleasant harmony. 

They were thus hanulessly engaged one night when 
the distant beat of paddles was heard by a lad lying 
with his ear to the e»rtb. Always one or other was 
thus listening for the approach of friend or foe. The 
lad leaped to his feet ; in an instant all was silence and 
the fire was smothered. 

They listened again, when some one snid, *' They are 
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coming, and bring them!'' Instantly pitch-wood waa 
heaped on the fire, aud soon after two canoea grated 
npoQ the beach. Two bound figures were taken out» 
one from each canoe* The cords which held them had 
been made from the inner bark of the cedar which grows 
above the snow-iine. It h almost as strong aa wire 
rope. 

The men withdrew for a hyas war-war (big talk), 
then the two captiyee were taken away bonnd into the 
foreet back of them. Here the tom-toms were beaten, 
BXBB were ringing, pine-trees fiill of gtuu were cat and 
brought to where two tall pines without leaf or branch 
stood, within six feet ai each other, in a natural clear- 
ing. Here the loga were deTerlj piled, so that they 
wonld crackle and roar, and the black smoke from the 
pitch-pines would ascend to the bine ^ky above before 
the match had been applied fiye minutes. 

Looking round for the bonnd captives, you hear a few 
words spoken from above the piled-up pine-wood, and 
glancing up you see one figure hound to each tree by 
deer^thongs above the pyre. 

The voice you first hear is that of the fine-looking 
young buck. " Arc you sorry you went with me?" he 
aeks^ as he turns to look at his companion. She cannot 
turn her head, for it is bound to the tree by the long 
black tresses of her hair^ but she replies, '* I wonld 
rather die with yon, than live with him ! " Indicating a 
man who was even now applying the pine torch beneath 
them. 

Soon amidst the rattle of the tom-toms, the screama 
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and taanta of the Bquawe^ the crackle and roar of the 
flames, the heads of the two figures behind the veil of 
black smoke, fell upon their breasts, and not long after 
two charred bodies dropped into the blazing sea of &*ej 
and were seen no more. , 

The men were not very well aatiefied, for the jonng 
back had refuaed to answer any qnestione^ had not 
opened his Hps since hie capture — he was eo angry with 
himBoLf to have been canght off hia ^ard, and bound 
without having struck a Bingle blow. The men wanted 
to have him put to the torture to make him apeak, 
but Wa-hukB-gum-ala-yon had refiised. He had known 
that these two young people loved each other ; but in 
his absence the young squaw had been forced into a 
marriage with the cruel Modicine Man Kwaw-kewlth, 
whose brutality had killed several of his squaws. Her 
parents had taken his presents, and given him the 
unwilling girl. Had Wa-huka-gnra-ala-yoa been there, 
he would not have allowed it. But they bad broken the 
tribal law of morality, and together they had suffered the 
penalty. 

All this time some of the old squaws had been 
preparing a feast of oolachans for the returned and 
Bucceesful bucks, They wanted Bee-lee, as they called 
him, to sing to them, when they had eaten to repletion. 
He, all unconaeioua of the fearful tragedy just enacted, 
was awakened from his sleep to come and do their 
bidding. He sang bis little songs, and they, as 
gleefully ae ever, joined in^ They had only carried out 
the vengeance of their tribal law upon those who had 
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broken its precepts, and their conacienoes acquitted 
them. 

The following day was spent Ln lounging tdleneBS. 

One lad, a hunchback, who didn't seem to belong 
to anj on6 in particular, bad taken a groat fancy 
to Bfie-lee, and for hours they pored together over the 
books and alate. 

Chuck-chuck waa an apt pupU^ and a sweet singer* 
Bee-lee had neyer known such happy days since baa 
mother died. No work bo hard that it made his young 
Bboiddera stoop, and stunted his growth. No fear of 
hetng beaten or dragged by the hair of his head from 
Bleep to be cuffed around bj a drunken rufSan. He waa 
now ten years of age, not taller than moat children 
at seven, whilst some of tho Indian chOdren of four 
were bigger than he, and much heavier. 

These people, sitting in their canoes, their long arms 
reaching out to paddle, bad the appearance of large fine 
people. Their heads were large, their faces enormous, 
cheek bones high, foreheads low, their skin a tawny 
browUp merging into chocolate colour as they grew older. 
Their hair was black and coarse, in the case of the men 
Btanding out fi:om just below the ears in a thick mop* 
like profhaion. The squawa' wati scarcely as thick, was 
allowed to grow long, was plastered with bear's greaee, 
and waB plaited in two long braids down their back. If 
a. aqnaw's **man'' died ehe had to cut her hair aa 
short as that of the men. 

When these people stood up, you weire very much 
disappointed in their height, aa their lege were dis- 
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proportianately Rhort, giving them somewbat of an 
elfish appearance^ ^H 

No special work Tvas leq^uixed of Bee-leCt his re" 
citations aud Bongu at the camp fire being conBidered 
snfficieut. Chuck-chnck had constituted himself body- 
guard and assistant both to Bee-lee and the sqnaw, 
Hai-dah. Bee-lee felt far &om strong. He would lie 
for hours sleeping in the pine forests, or by the sea- 
shore, while the others were at work or play. No 
one interfered with hiiUf be came and went as be 
pleased, only when yon saw Bee-lee, you might be 
sure Chuek-chuck was not far off. 

After their rest the whole community were up and 
off betimes, still going north. The canoes, large as 
they were, had alt they could cany, which probably 
accounted for the hasty execution of the two captives. 
Their own purpose in going so far south aa the Fraser 
had been only to get these erring ones, as any breach of 
morality, whether by married or single, was always 
pTiniehed by both burning together at the stake. There 
was no discrimination, no mercy. This accomplighed, 
it was quite possible the tribe might never again go 
BO far south, and of course Bee-lee would grow up as 
one of them ; as indeed it was intended he should. 
Hai>dah*s daughters had been in demand among the 
yonng Chiefs of neighbouring tribes. One, the youngest, 
was left, and the squaw intended that Bee-lee should 
marry her, and succeed Wa-huks-gmn-ala-yon as Chief 
of the tribe.. Of this honour he was ignorant. The 
marriageable age being twelve to sixteen, there would 
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be long to wait^ but He-he (the Laughing One) 
had already views of her owl upon the subject, baviiig 
reached the mature age of twelve^ though neither she 
nor her mother knew her age — they have no idea how 
many *' snows *' they have lived. 

Paddling still north, they would beach their canoes 
and camp each night, cook supper and prepare food to 
last nest day* One day they were going along aa usnal} 
Wa-huks-gum-ala-you, hi^ daughter, Bee-lee, and Chuck- 
chuck, passengers in the fii-at canoe, when it quivered 
from 8tem to stem nnder the combined force of the 
rushing water and the impelling paddles* Without the 
passing of a word, the eanoe shot aside into a cave, the 
others followed, and soon the water was eddying by in 
angry swirls. 

Chuck-chuck took Bee-lee up to a promontory over- 
looking the wa te ra , which were chnrning their w ay 
through a narrow passago not more than two thousand 
feet acrosB. Chuck-chuck chipped his hands and 
danced in wild glee at the uproar. The waters seemed 
to come down from above the narrows, and up from 
below, running with great velocity. Here they met 
andj rushing together, formed irregular columns of 
water forty feet in height Therein the giants of the 
forest were lifted and whirled, tossed hither and thither, 
like featben^-^eights in a maelstrom. 

** We can't go through that ! '* said Bee-Jee, looking 
down at the foaming, surging, resistless flood. 

"Oh! by and by, by and by, all still »" replied 
Chuck- chuck. 

11 
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Tbey returned to the camp with & basket of berries 
they had picked, red, ripe, and round as peas. These 
are always welcome in the summer- time ta these &e&h- 
and fisli-Gfl-ting people ; they ^111 go many, many miles 
to get them. Other children came in with lika 
qaantitiea, which were soon disposed of. 

Seated round a calabash cut out &om hard wood, with 
the head of the grey wolf carved upon it, each family^ 
dipping from the same dish| helped themBetves with 
wooden 8xx}od3 made from the same hard wood, and 
most of them bearing the carren head of the wolf. 
They all ato heartily, and slept for an hour or two afler 
it. Then Chuck-chuck and Bee-lee came down from 
their coign of vantage above to say that the narrows 
were passable^ being safe only at certain stages of the 
tide. 

They next entered a beautiful inlets where the 
mountains roBe preclpltouslyf almost from the watere 
themselves. Falsing up it, they camped on the banks 
of a river flowing into it. The oolachan catch, some 
flour, and so on, brought from the south were then 
loaded upon two cauo«5 and sent on to their winter 
quarters. 
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The cit^ had now reached such a stage that Bchools 
were a crying necessity* The Roman Catholics came 
tn and establiBhed St. Louis College ; near it was built 
a palace for their bishop. These were small structureB 
of woodj but the school, as conducted by the Brothers 
of St. Loois and superintended by Father Horria, a 
bright and genial priest, was quite a boon to the 
community- 

Already several attempts had been made to establish a 
public school, and as many teachers had given it up in 
despair r for they were unable to keep ahead of their 
pupils. 

Following the example of the Brothers of St Louis, 
camo the Sisters of St.. Ann, They bought a beautiful 
site at the highest point of the hill overlooking the 
river, where the grassy sward sloped down to its high 
banJta, and only a few maple- trees stood here and there 
in park'like order. From its windows the entire view 
of the river from bend to bend lay before you. Here 
they built a two-story convent and surrounded it with 
high wooden walls* 

They were Boon busily occupied with the daughters ai 
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the eetilera. As many boarders as they could take, 
both white and mixed, came from the upper coutitrj, 
and day scholara Gwarmed in the newly made grounds. 

Those who wished were exempted from religious 
exerci^B — indeed the Protestant children were greatly 
in the majority. 

No Bad recluses were these Sisters. Under many 
a Convent garb you saw faces of great beauty, as well as 
Htime posseBairig less physical charm, bnt all Beemed 
bright, buBy^ and cheerful. So accustomed was the 
little conununity to their quiet, unobtmaive presence 
that tliey created no undue observation as they passed 
along with their lines of pupils. Ab soon as they were 
seen in the distance an admiring crowd of men^ young 
and not young, would gather to see them go by. Sister 
Mary Pracede had charge of them for many yeara^ and 
vigilant she must have been, for only one runaway match 
occurred, and then it was under diificultiea. 

Once an enterprising wife-hunter thought to abduct 
one of the Sisters, but she left the marks of her nails so 
promuieutly on his face that he was easily identified 
and punished as he deserved* 

After that a Brother always lived upon the premiBes 
as protector, but he was very deaf. 

Several of the Sisters could only t>peak French, but 
were anxious to learn English as soon as possible. 
Sister Mary Jo-jo particularly, She said to the girls one 
day, "^ Now, when I make one meestake lu ze AngUsh^ 
you come and * scratch ' me," In her eSbrte she had 
substituted *' scratch *' for " correct/' and the girls were. 
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of couraei delighted. 8t;ltool was one long &olio to tbem, 
the majority seeming to try and see bow little they 
could manage to learn. Among the frolicsome oaes 
was Martha Ann, or Marthe Ann, aa she was uauiJly 
called, the only and idolised child of Captain Leighton 
and his good wife, whom we have seen buying her 
impossible Bilk dress from the late Captain Blowhard. 

Back of the Convent of St, Ann atrett^bed the original 
forest, with only a trail or two here and there. Hidden 
amongst the trees Btood, for those timea, a perfect 
mansion. It cousiated of a one-story house spreading 
over much ground, for from a central haU opened six 
good largo rooma^ besides pantries and so on. The 
man who had built it was looked upon as a crauk 
for going ao far from the main street, and before the 
advent of the Sisters it was as lonely as if your abode 
were on the side of a mountain, Unfortunately his 
family took diphtheria, I think it was, and two of them 
died. Being of the Roman Catholic Church they 
burned many candles around their dead as they lay 
in state, but they never drew the blinds, and people 
came up from town to look in from the outaiden 

After all was over the parents moved to another 
part of the country, but the house was left to go to 
wrack and ruin, for every one declared that the place 
was haunted, and that on dark nights if you dared to 
look in at tliis particular window you would see the two 
cofHiua side by side surrounded by candles, and 
hear the chanting of masses from the Upa of invisible 
priests. 
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That was all yery well, for it saved the premi 
from the vandalism of tho whites, but the fruit trees 
were coming on — little trees not much taller than a 
man bearing to such an extent that the branches broke 
with their weight. There were tangled growths of 
flowers and creepers, hop vines and honeysuckles 
entwined themeelveB over the hack verandah, yellow 
jasmine and roses tried to do the same for the front ; 
altogether it formed a very pretty wildemeBs within 
the forest, and Mrs. Leightou and her mother^ Mrs. 
Mar, thought so one day when they happened upon it. 

Marthe Ann was of an age to go to achoolj but 
they demurred at sending her so far alone. Here waa 
just the opportunity ; haunts or no haunts^ they would 
aak the good-natured Captain to buy aijd restore 
this property. Neither of the ladies cared to be too 
closely surrounded by neighbours ; they were from Kent, 
in Old England, and for the sake of the flowera were 
willing to have the ghosts thrown in. 

The Captain blustered and declared that it waa too 
far from the steamboat landing, that half the time 
he would be unable to get up home, that as soon 
as he had got everything fixed a ghost would appear 
to them, or they would imagine it did, and there 
would be an end to the whole thing. 

As the ladies remained &rm, there was nothing for 
him to do hut to open up negotiations for the property. 
Thia was so easily accomplished that the Captain's 
first bid was taken, and his family cosily settled there 
inside of a month. 
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Que of the IndianB employed on the boat brought hi a 
wLole ^milv dowxij and they camped in the forest 
near by, so as to be handy for Mra. Leigh ton to employ 
in boDse or garden. Martke Ann was of a happy 
disposition, and theae Indians called her the He-he 
klootchman (Langhing Girl). They were sorry for Mre- 
Leightoo that she had no aon, so they cleaned up 
one of their own boys and broaghl him to her to know 
if she woold not like to adopt him. She was horrified 
at the y&ry idea, as be would bring so much undesirable 
company with him. Bat she compromised the matter 
by baring bim to work for her all the time, giving him 
the Captain's oJd clothes, and letting him eat in the 
woodshed. This satisfied them, and each papoose 
that was bom into the family received one of their 
nameSf beginning, of conrse, with Marthe Ann. In 
the winter they all went up to their tribal reservation^ 
bu t th ey offered to leave Moo se -Moose mtb Mrs . 
Leighton if she would let him sleep in the house, 
as the ivoodshed was by now well stocked for winter 
UH£. She told them that she eonid get along tiU the 
spring alone she thonght, bat that they were to come 
back then. 

Whenever the Captain came home his first words 
were, "Well, old woman, where *s Marthe Ann?" 
This day he was told rather sharply, ** Over at the 
Convent, as usual [ " 

He thonght it was time she was home, and started 
over after her. He entered the garden by a gate 
in the high wall ; it closed behind him with a 
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bang» and could only be opened ogaiu by Brother 
MichaeL 

'' Marthe Ann!'* roared the Captain, turning bis 
bead lu the direction whence he heard a babel of 
tougttes. No reaponsc. '* Martbe Ann ! " be repeated, 
still louder. This time the voice bad penetrated the 
open windows of the Convent and was beard above 
tlie voices of the girls. 

Distantly there was silence. A mau*s voice within 
the sacred precincts ! They heard it again. The girls 
fiedf the Sisters were afraid to go out to him, Brotlier 
Michael was calmly sleeping, but MartheAnn recognised 
the voice, and knew her father bad carried out his 
oft-repeated threat of fetehing her, bo she slipped away, 
out at the front gate^ which she snapped after her, 
and sped away home. 

« The Captain called a time or two again, but the 
silence made him uncomfortable, and he thought he 
would go home. He returned to the gate by which 
he bad entered; it was locked. He went all round 
by the walls ; there was only one more gate, but that 
was as uuyielding as the other. He marched up the 
eteps to the front door. Just out of sight was a newly 
arrived French Sister, who had been up to their chapel 
in the roof to arrange some flowers, and knew nothing 
of the pauia below. 

''Marthe Ann P^ shouted the Captain into th« 
sounding hall, at the top of his voice. 

The startled Sister gave him one laokj and ran back 
np the stairs, 
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"Like a Acm^ of geese! " Boliloquised the Captain, 
" How am I to get off this sand-bar I'd like to know. 
Got to find a pilot somewhere; guess I'd better go up 
to the wheel*Loii8e/* Suiting tlie action to the word, 
he stamped up the bare white HtairSj sliouting " Marthe 
Ann ! " He thought he heard steps every now and 
then, bttt never a soul did he see. On he kept, up 
Bome narrow BtepB which led into the bell-tower. 

'* Guesa this Is the pOot-honse/^ he remarked, ttying 
to look round in the aemi-darkness, when he was 
Btartled by the clang of the bell almoBt in his eur. 
Taking a step backwards he lost hi^ balance and 
fell down the narrow stair^^ay to the tirat landing. 
The poor Sister was in a pitiable state of iright; she 
thought a crazy man bad broken into the Oonventp 
had warned some of those she had seen, and then 
gone on to ring the bell for help, but alas for her! 
the lunatic was at her heels, and she clanged away 
with a will. 

Brother Michael awoke with a start, hobbled into 
the Convent, and as he could see no one went on up 
to the turret- Marthe Ajin and her mother were 
over in time to hear a vociferous " Martha Ann ! ** and 
to see the meeting of the deaf Brother and the 
Captain. 

Brother Michael's hat came o^ as he addressed the 
irate Captain jb his most concUiatory tones, asking 
what he could have the pleasure of doing for 
him. 

** Po for me? *' shouted the Captain; '* why^ let me 
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TmsBfi war canoea are from fifty to sixty feet long, and 
fiome aix feet acro&s at the vrideat part ; made from a 
single stick of cedar» speeiallj braced witli many 
thwarts, and hardened within by fire and smoke. 
There are no seats in them, those who paddle and 
steer kneel, the rest Bit flat in the bottom » even the 
children and dogs know how neeessary it is to keep 
perfectly still. Whatever danger they may be in, no 
one moveSf everything in left to the braves in chaise, 
and it is aatoniahiug throngh what seas and over what 
rapidH they will guide these frail keelless craft, scarcely 
shipping any water. Should water come in at any time 
a squaw picks up a cedar*bark bailer and quietly scoops 
up all the water she can ; what she is unable to dip ont, 
they just sit in and make no complaint To make this 
bailer, a piece of cedar bai'k about four Inches wide is 
taken ; six inches of the centre is left, the ends being 
carried up on either side and crossed over at the top 
upon a piece of wood to form a handle ; a few little 
pegs are inserted in the wide pnrt which forma the 
bailer at either side, so as to turn the sides up slightly 
and at the same time keep the bark from stringing 
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apart* In bailing they never disturb the equilibrium 
of the canoe, only the arms move as if on a pivot, whilst 
the body remaiua rigid. 

Ah 8Q0D ae the canoes touched the shore all the 
bravea took their hunting-knives and two or three 
£int-lock mnaketsj and went off to hunt moose or 
deer. 

Before fttarting out each head of a family broke off a 
handful of t^pruce bought azid threw them with apparent 
careleBsness ujron the ground as they passed on their 
expedition. 

As 800D as the squaws had unloaded the canoes 
several of the oldest of them pushed off and ^shed for 
mountain trout^ using spawn for bait, with deer eiuewa 
as Hue. 

The children scattered to pick berries in watertight 
baskets woven from grass over the green roots of cedar, 
which are very pliable, and at the same time extremely 
durable. In these they boiled their meat or fish by 
standing in a iicated hole in which hot ashes had been 
plained and covered with wet moBB» occasionally dropping 
in a hot atone to accelerate the process* Several had 
iron pots, but these were not as yet looked upon with 
any degree of favour. No one knew what spirit of evil 
might lurk in these ntenails of the white men, nor 
what curse migh t be held over the m through the 
influence contained in these pots of an unknown 
material. 

The aquawB carried their papoose baskets up the slope 
to the drier loud above* They looked round in a casual 
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kind of way, and each depoflitod liar papooeej or, failing 
this, whatever Bhe had brought, by a partioulai' bunch of 
spruce boughs, which never failed to be those thrown 
down by her own particular lord and master, for by this 
Le had indicated where his lordship wished his own par- 
ticular tent to be raised. 

Yon might notice that a squaw took an empty papooae 
basket and the soft deerskin used to swathe the Umba 
of her ofTfipring, She said a word or two to another 
equaw and left a young child in her charge ; then she 
disappeared into the woods, and abont two hours after- 
wards returned, the strap of her papoose basket across 
her forehead, and a fine male child calmly sleeping 
at her back. She deposited the newly arrived son 
in the tent she had raised before setting ont, and con- 
tinued the preparations for the return of ber lord* 

At sundown, when the bucks arrived in campj every- 
thing was in readiness for their reception. Plenty of 
trout had been cooked on slicks before the fires> A 
goodly supply of the roots of a large fern which looks 
and tastes something like parsnips, had been boiled. 
Then there were the delicious berries, a beantifnl blue 
with a soft bloom upon them, or the same red berries 
ivhich we have seen before, all about the si^e of 
peas. 

Each family gathered round its own basket or cbIa* 
bash, and helped themselves as they felt inclined. The 
£rBt choice was given to the buck, who, as a sign of 
his favour, would give to his favourite wife, child, or 
gi^est a piece he considered as good as his own. 
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Many were the heartburnings thus caused, when the 
more ioduetrious squaw saw the tit -bite going to her 
rivals. 

Very few pf the men took more than one wife, and 
more Reldom bUU did they take more than one upon on 
expedition of this kind. So^ ae a rule^ harmony reigned. 
Each sqnaw only looked after her own progeny, neither 
would flhe trust tliem to another wife, however friendly 
they might be in general, for ber children were her 
crown of glory, ber hold upon ber liege lord, her pass- 
port to consideration — and might not hor rival do away 
with them if left to her care ? So each family had to 
accompany its particular head, or the men would have to 
carry dried meat or fiflh^ sleep iji the opeUj and auffer 
many discomforts if their squaws were not on band to 
do all these thinga for them. 

The young squaw who had come in with her papoose 
t said nothing to her lord upon bis arrival, but 
TPben be came out of hia tent to where the equaw and 
a tenane klootcbman (female child) awaited him at tbeir 
calabash, he handed his Bqiiaw a better piece of trout 
than his own, for now he was the proud father of a man 
child, and she was happy. Had be been again dis- 
appointed, abe would probably have been beaten- 

The camp fires biased on the banks of the river. 
The hunters lay around, smoked their pipes and talked. 
The squaws attended to tbeir duties* But the air wab 
heavy, not a sound came from the forest^ not a leaf 
moved, not a blade of grass waved. The papoose 
wailed fretfully from its basket ; even the awings rigged 
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ap by the girb^ which were kept moving in ouiBoa with 
the soft tones of their luUabj^ failed of their effect r 

These swings for the papooee baskets are made bj 
fltripping a vine taaple of ita boughs if it growa con-^ 
veniently ; if not, one is cut, the butt-end driven into 
the gromid and bent over ; the papoose basket is then 
ffwimg from it by thongs of deerskin, or ropes of cedar 
bark. Often a half>naked urchin will lie upon bia 
back and gently move it np and down with his 

tOM. 

Lightning flashed over peak and chasm, river and 
valley, in lurid sheets ; lower and nearer it came. The 
air was stifling. Then peal apoa peal of thunder broke 
upon the stiUneas, Each family withdrew to its own 
tepee, and presently rain eame down in torrents ; but 
the skin tents kept all within dry^ and the small ditch 
scraped around each carried off the water. 

The children liid their heads and slept for very fear. 
Several of the hunters gathered in the tent of Wa-btiks-^ 
gum-ala-you and told of legend and expenence. 

The Thunder God, said one, dwells in the monntaina 
above the snow-line^ he never comes below it. If ever 
he is seen by an Indian, that Indian dies soon after. 
One Indian only lived to tell what he saw. He was m 
mighty hunter of the grizzly^ so of course his game waa 
only found in the regions of perpetual snow. 

One day ho was following the tracks of an immense 
bear* He knew its size by the print of its feet, he 
knew it was a grizzly by a few hairs left in passing 
under a fallen tree ; he knew its height, for the haira 
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^ere from its back, aud tke log was four feet firom the 
ground ; he knew the directioa it had taken by the print 
of its paws ; be knew also that it was an old bear, for it 
had lost a tooth, which he cotild tell hj examining a 
bear or skunk cabbage it had cropped in passing, and ho 
knew it had passed but a few minutes ahead of him by 

I the freehness of its apoor. 
So abaorbed was he in his pursuit that the condition 
of the weather had escaped his attention ^ until a black 
cloud seemed almost upon him. He looked up shivering 
with cold. What ft as his horror when he saw, not a 
cloud, aB he had thought, but a oreature the ai^e of a 
Bmall monntaiDt with a head fifty times the size of 
^^ a moose. On either eide was a marvelloue eye, each 
^H being naany eyes in one, they stood out in bunchea^ and 
^B from them the fire streamed in Inrid f^heets. When he 
^" moTed bis head the forked lightning shot out and 
I withered everything it touched, setting the pitcb-pineB 
on dre. 

I When he opened bis mouth, rix grizzlies would not 
have filled it, and each tooth wai^ a« big as a man. He 
lashed out in all directiona with his red tongue ; then 
deer, birds, and mountain goats were drawn towards 
him without the power to fly, and went down to his 
capacious maw aa they were ; even elk and moose were 
aa mice to him» 

When he roared the very mountainB trembled, and 
the thunder reached the world of men. 

With one Bweep of his tail he tore down wbole forests. 
One push from his horcB made the avalanche roll down 
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the mountamaide^ and hmidreds of goats came leaping 
up to get above it and were swallowed by the Thnnder 
God. 

With hia two forelegs he tore np the momitaiuside 
and fltood it up on high. He is angry now. The white 
men can't tell what it is, but we krwii\ Is not hifl 
likenesB carved upon the canoe of the Nootkas ? 

The men sat and smoked in silence when the story 
teller had finiahed. 

The akin curtain at the entrance was pushed aside, 
and a fine, strong lad entered, and waited the pleaanre 
of the Chief to address him. He bad not yet attained 
to the Hocial eminence of a visitor to the Chiefs lodge ; 
he had yet to earn this elevation by his deeds. 

The brave B smoked on for some time, taking no 
notice of the intruder. The youth made a gesture of 
appeal to Wa-huks-gmn-ala-you, who after a while 
signed to him to come forward. ^H 

The Chief looked at him, saw he was agitated^ and^^ 
waited for him to calm down — his young men must not 
be squaws. The lad exerted his self-controlj and re- 
ceiving permisaion to Bpeak, said in a perfectly steady 
voice, " My father and my brother Tcliick have not 
yet retmned from the hunt, and their squaws are 
anxious." 

The Chief smoked on in silence for a few minutes, 
then taking hia pipe from his mouth ho inquired of 
those sitting ^ith him what they thought. 

Still smoking on, almost as though they had not heard, 
they sat, till the oldest of them replied^ " No doubt they 
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had lost their way, had made fire, and were Bleeping," 
The others agreed that this was bo, and appeared to 
diemisB the subject* 

Yet the youth Lingered. When again given per- 
miGBionto speak, he said, '* Till now I have no hunting- 
knife, I only help the squawB- If the Chief Wa-hnks- 
gum-ala*you will give me a hunting-knife, I will go and 
search for my father and my brother, and if any harm 
haa happened to them I vnll bring word to the great 
Chief 1" 

Again silence reigned. This lad was young to stand 
in with the hunters ; for when he bad Becured this right, 
he was likewise entitled to set up his own lodge, and 
take to himself a squaw. 

Wa-huks-gum-ala-you now put a question which 
seemed outside the present quest, but which he knew 
lay behind it. *' Who ie the young squaw you would 
do this for 9" 

*'It Is the Forest Lily, daughter of Un-ke-ke! He 
turned as he spoke and looked at a fine specimen of 
tribal strength who sat on his heels upon the right of 
Wa-huks-gum- ala-yo u . 

Un-ke^ke showed no surprise ; but this was a serious 
matter to him, the Forest Lily being the last of his 
children left. One had died as a hunter in the embrace 
of a grizzly, another was drowned by the parting of a 
canoe whilst on an expedition, and with him bad gone 
ten other young men of the tribe. Yet another son had 
been the victim of witchcraft — that is, he had gradually 
faded away. He thought sadly of all this as he smoked 
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and looked at the lad who would take from him his only 
one, As be looked his featujrea rdlaxodj for the lad 
was good to look upon, and he could recall matancea 
of bis kitidneas towarde the Forest Lily, and of her 
preference for him, 

'* Suppose before tnoming they come home all nght 
he asked. 

"I will return the knife and wait-" 

" Should you meet the Thunder God? " 

** I shall have no fear/^ 

The Chief remoTed his pipe. ** If he brings back bi» 
father and brother, dead or alive^ will you give to him 
your daughter, tJu-ke-ke ? ** 

'a will." 

Wa-huks-finim-ala-you handed the young man hii] 
coveted hunting-knife, and he went swiftly out. 

No more was seen of him for Beveral days^ then he 
came into camp with the skin of an enormouB grizzly on 
bia shoulders, and went straight to the tent of the Cbiefl 
As it was after the evening meal^ the hunters were 
assembled there. He waited, as before^ for permission 
to advance* This was accorded almost immediately, 
for be carried his passport to the company of the^^ 
hunters. Still be Lingered near the entrance, ^^'^1 
although be had brotight the akin, bis waa not the glory 
of killing its owner. 

At the second bidding he came into the light 
fire, and faced Wa-huks-gnm-ala-you. 

" Do yoTi bring any news of your father and] 
Tcliick?" 
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"I brine; news/' This was aaid slowly and very 
sadly. They all smoked for aome time before he was 
deaired to speak. When the si^al was given, the 
young man, atanding outside the cucle, aaid, " When 
Wa-buks-gum-ala-you gave me thta hunting-knife, I 
started immediately to look for my father and Tcliick* 
Wliile the sun was yet young, I was far up the 
mountaiii* As I knew not which way to go, I cut 
the diTining rod. It pointed still up. When the sun 
was high, I rested awhile* Still the rod pointed up, 
and I followed. At night I built a ^re and waited for 
the daylight. Still the rod pointed up the mountain, 
a ad I climbed on. Here I oame upon their trail in the 
anow-Une. It was easy to follow then. I could see by 
the tracks and the hair upon the trees and brash that 
they were following a grizzly. I called ; only the echoes 
came back. Then I looked again < The trail was three 
days old. I made haste to catch up with them. Soon 
I came through the brush into a cleariug." He paused 
quite a time here, and ailence roigned in the tent. 
*' There I saw my father and TcLiick lying near the 
grizzly. I went to them. My father had fired his 
musket at the bear* The ball had passed through its 
hearts But the grizzly dies hard. My father was fifty 
feet away, reloading. The grizzly came to him, and 
knocked the muaket out of his hand. It took my 
father iji the embrace of death. TclUck ran up and 
buried his huuting-kiiife in the heart of the grizzly. 
The bear struck Tcliick on the head with his paw. My 
brother's head was broken in. All three died together/' 
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Others had silently ^thered as the young man 
talked. Now a long and respectiid pause wa? made- 
Then the Chief said, '^ Grizzly, you have done well!" 
He turned and looked at Un-ke-ke. 

"The Forest Lily shall be the wife of the Gmzly 
before the anow flies! '* 

The young man whose name for the future in their 
own language would mean "Tracker of the Grizaly/' 
sat down at the foot of the buntera' lodge and Wa*hulEB* 
gum-ala-yon passed him a pipe. 

These pipes are beautifully carved from a black stone, 
which^ however, U very Hght in weight. The head of 
some animal, the name- creature of their especial tribe 
or family, forms the bowl. The stem can be removed 
for cleaniag, those which have a curve in them being 
held in greater esteem. Some were inlaid with gold, 
silver, copper^ shell, or ivory* The eyes of the 
animal represented were made of garnets or small 
rubies. 

The wail of women ^ crying for their dead* rose on the 
atill night-air^ Well may they wail ! Their lot ia hard 
enough while their lords are alive, but some considera- 
tion has to be shown them, especially if he is a good 
hunter^ for all beoefit by his prowess, as they live in 
community and have all worldly goods in common* 
When her " man *' is dead, the squaw has a hard time 
of it, she has to work for son or daughterj friend or foe, 
as desired. The older and more feeble she grows, the 
more ridicule ehe excites ; and the less work she can 
accomplish^ the less is she desired in any wigwauL 
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The yonug and strong have neither use nor pity for the 
aged and decrepit. 

They would commence softly with the voice of but 
one womEui, then the mournful fitmin would rise is 
Cftdeuce and increase in volume till it thrilled the very 
nerves of the listeners. Thus the wails of sorrow 
awoke the echoes till nearly dawn, then, wearied out, 
they slept 

Poor Billy stole away, it reminded him too forcihly of 
a plank over the side of a storm'tosaed vessel, and the 
plunge of two still figures. He knew it was not well 
that these people should see him cry. Chuck-chuck 
found him, and insisted it was better to read, hoys 
should have no tears or they would never make great 
warriors or hunters. 

The reason for camping at this river now became 
apparent. Forked stickB were ent^ vine-maple potes^ 
which grow so close together that they will reach tho 
height of forty to sixty feet, and not be as thick as your 
wrist, varying but little in thickness from butt to top, 
were laid in piles, ready for the first >nn of the Sockeye 
eahnon. Soon they made their appearance, struggling 
np against the stream. They had been hesitating for 
some days in the salt water, gradually tasting the &esh 
until they should become accustomed to it. 

After the thunderstorm they came on in millions. 
The men only needed to stand in the water and scoop 
them np in nets made by the squaws from the fine roota 
of the cedar and spruce. 

The salmon were cleaned, split and boned by the 
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squaws and children, who hoBg them m long liuQS to 
dry in tbo aim. Some of thes« lines were thickly over- 
laid and surrounded by green bnsb and a smoke wus 
made under them by covering live coala with damp 
moBfij rotten wood, and earth. 

The children , especi ally the yoang klootchmen, 
gftihered herries, dug roots bath for food and tho 
weaving of baakets, nets, mats^ and so on. The old 
squaws gathered medi c inal rootSp of which they 
possessed a Bomewbat dangerous knowledge. Others 
obtained colours for their more fantastic work, or for 
their faces upon holiday occasions, of red and blue. 
Thesd were from berries as well as roots* 

The young klootchmen also minded the papooses, 
built fires^ fetched loads of fuel on their backs, held in 
place by a woven band of grass across their foreheads. 
These loads a donkey might have objected to, but 
strength was the best passport to favouTp and tbey 
showed the young bucks what they were capable 
of. 

Before the tide came in, canoeloads of squaws and 
children would paddle out to the mouth of the bay, and 
scatter over the exposed sand. Standing up would be 
the necks of immense clams parching for the incoming 
tide. As Boon as touched they would descend out of 
sight, then busy hands would ecoop away with sticks or 
wooden shovels, boys on their kneea eager for sport 
Bcraping away with both hands^ and thro^^ing up the 
eand as a dog would with his fore-feet. About two feet 
iovnif sometimes more^ they wotild come upon a large. 
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almoat black shell, as big as ei breakfast saucer, then up 
it would come with a great resiBtance of suction, and 
the squawa would cut the big massels with their sharp 
knives, emptying the contents of the shell Into their 
ever-handy baBkets. These were taken back to camp 
and feasted upon to their hearts' cantent ; the rest being 
strung on sticks about a yard long, were dried or 
smoked, as the nalmon were, aud kept for use as money 
to be exchanged for furs and other commodities 
with the inland tribes, who consider them a great 
delicacy. 

They gathered fish spawn firom the little brooks and 
streams running into the river. This they preserved on 
sticks and leaves as they did the clams, and for the 
same purpose. 

Meanwhile they ate to repletion of all these things, 
and the smell of fish and smoke emanated from their 
persons and their clothing till the more timid black 
bears could resist the temptation no longer, and came 
down &om their mountain fastnesses to feast too. 

They paid dearly for their temerity^ for many were 
the skins this tribe secured. 

Bee-Iee'a protectress, Hai>dah, smiled approvingly 
upon him, for had he not proved a mascot to her 
people. Every field they had so far taken had been 
left to them alone. Sometimes the bunting and fishing 
grounds had to be contested at the cost of many braves, 
and perhaps the whole outfit went into slavery to the 
captors* But plenty smiled upon them for the coming 
" snow," 
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ProparationB were being made to go still fiutheir 
north, and Bee-lee could see no likelihood of his letom 
to civilisation. This scarcely tronbled him, for he was 
growing in stature and in health as he had never done 
before. 



CHAPTER SIX 



The young aaBistant in the military hospital in the 
camp, whose wedding we have recorded, was among the 
Royal Engineers who remained in the country. He set 
up in the drug trade, and his sign, a big pestle and 
mortar cut out of tin, half as big as the front of the 
shop, bore upon its surface the worda "Pioneer Drug 
Store." 

It was htiilt upon the south aide of Columbia Street^ 
consequently there was some twenty-fivo feet of space 
beneath^ which was utilised aa a stable, for this man 
had the true Britisher's love for horses, and as the 
public race-track was directly in front of his establish- 
meuti even along the principal street, for the sole 
reaaon that it was the only piece of road in the country 
which could boast of evenness in any degree^ why 
should he not indulge in bucking bronchos and kicking 
cayuses ? 

He aud his assistant had lots of time, for it was a 

healthy locality, and but for the high prices charged hia 

profeseion would Bcarcely have brought him a liYing j as 

it was — wellj he had time and money to spare. 

At the back of bis store, up many steps horn 
in 
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Front Street, lived his famiJy, who generally preferred 
meandering in and out by way of the store to climbing 
or deacecding from the private entrance. Once the 
children, playing house ander th^ counter, started a fire 
in a stove they bad mfi.nufactured from a salve tin» and 
nearly succeeded in ending the esisteucG of the Pioneer 
Drug Store, 

Otliot pioneers had their stores, bake-ahops, and 
hotels along this street, and the more sensible of the 
women resided right there with the business. They 
might fall out on principle occaBionallyr jnat for 
variety's sakc^ but they were all agreed upon one 
subject, and that wa» voted not only a nuisancej but 
a general menace to public morality, 

K'ow when this happens in a pioneer town^ and the 
ladU'9 complain, they generally expect a quick reeponae. 
In this instance, however, greed conquered, and the 
complaint of the ladies was " taken and filed for future 
reference*" 

The Chief of Police, being the " whole buBiness '* 
(except for a night-watchman, who went round calling 
the hours and telling you what kind of a night it was), 
had a half-interest in the noisance* Husbands and 
fathers could see there was no use in appealing to him. 
They didn't care to report him to Judge Begbie either, 
as they might have done — it was better not to make an 
enemy of him. 

So they took the law into their own hands in such a 
manner as to escape its vengeance. 

The grievance consisted in a '' Squaw Dance-Hoosei" 
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built a little back from, but still on & level with, 
Columbia Street* It had its entrauces and exits on 
both streets. Being on a level with Columbia Street, 
it was naturally many feet above Front Street — quite 
on stilts, EiB it were. 

As Boon as eight or balf*paat struck, the music of a 
fiddle or two and the tramp of many feet began. Later 
on the shouts of drunken men and the acreams of 
squaws in a like condition made night hideous. Each 
man paid fifly cents for a dance, and had to " stand 
drinks *' at the bar for himself and his dusky partner 
after each. 

A strange miner going in one night, went to one of 
these *' maids of the forest'' and btimated bis desire 
for the pleasure of a dance with her. She eyed him 
with scorn and remarked, " Halo introduce." Accord- 
ingly he had to hunt up some one who would do him 
the favour. ** Allow me to introduce * Supple Jack * to 
the lovely Kitty Bunches,*^ was quite sufficient, and the 
fair creature would lounge in the arms of ' Supple Jack * 
for as many dancea as he chose, and all the drinks he 
pleased to pay for. 

Now this embryo town of sUaeks muet perforce have 
a *' Fire Brigade/^ This was composed of all the 
principal men in town, it being considered quite an 
honour to be allowed to join* 

They called themselveB *' Hyacks," from a Chinook 
word meaning "quick" or "hurry." They possessed 
a real fire engine, with hose-oart and ladder. The 
engine had long bars on either side ; as many as could 
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get a hold upon these, when occasion required, or they 
j^yactUed for the benefit of the onlookers, pmuped for 
their lives. 

They had a two-story "Fire Hall" which was 
ostentatioualj lahelled "No. 1,'* and was also situated 
upon Columbia Street, as everything which aspired to 
importance was expected to be. Thia Hall had a room 
above, measaring perhaps twenty by thirty^ and here the 
hottest politics were discussed. They made resolutions^ 
seconded them, mored amendmente, carried them, or 
''anowed" them under, aa the ease might be. Some 
men's resolutions had to be sat down iipou all the time 
by common consent Others always expected theirs to 
bo carnedi 

From this Hall of Wisdom emanated ultimatums to 
the "Home GoTemment/' and resolutions only the 
British Houses of Parliament might annul* 

A fire-bell hung here too; certainly it had fallen 
from the turret of the little wooden church when it 
was burned down, and had got cracked ; but what of 
that? All the more discordant were the sounds it gave 
out when the clapper was pulled from side to side by 
two ropes attached to it, in quick and hurried strokes. 
There was quite an art in ringing this hell — young* men 
prided themselveB upon their proficiency in it* 

Nevertheless, when this fell sound echoed over the 
river and along the wooden streets, every one was up in 
ajifiy* 

The Captain of the Brigade^ the Chief Engineer, the 
Assistant Eugiueerp hose men according to their 
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number, the hook and ladder men according to theirs, 
bJJ pat in a prompt appearance, prepared to Bhine* 
They gave ordersj issued comtnanda, bellowed through a 
tin trumpet, and got in eacli other's way generally* 

The Sages sat in Star Chamber Caucus one night ; as 
usual the ** nuisance '* was the general topic. Whilst 
the riot of the Dance*Hou8e disturbed the repose of 
proprietyj a white-haired miuer rose and uttered two 
sentences, " Ring the fire-bell, and drown them out 1 " 

** A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse/* 
They nodded to each other. The Fire Captain said 
significantly, " At one o'clock." They nodded again^ 
and went in a bundle to *' take a drink upon it/' highly 
delighted with this Solomon-like solution of the knotty 
question. 

A few minutes before one o'clock a few men might 
be seen standing around with such studied carelesenesa, 
any one with half an eye might have seen they meant 
mischief, and a City policeman would have challenged 
them forthwith. But the Chief of himself uever spied 
them; if be hatl it would have been all the same, for 
were they not some of the little city's best men? 

No ; the conscientious guardian of tbo peace was 
busy at that moment counting his share of the m'ghtly 
receipts, which were more than good, the place was 
simply coining money, for a number of strange miners 
were in town, hastening to throw away their hardly 
earned gold. 

The young men of the place never frequented the 
Squaw Pance-House — it meant social ostraciBm to be 
seen there. 
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The fhn wa^^ed fast and furious. Bad whiskey dowed 
like water at a price unobtainable in any other way for 
the best Scotch or Irish, 

Tho Chief of Police sat with the proprietor and took 
a €uiig toddy from a bottle of their own* No bar stuff 
for them ! 

Suddenly above the revel struck the sound of the fire- 
bell. The proprietor hurried into the Dance^Houae, and 
wnmed the fiddlers to keep on and make as much 
racket as they could. He was comfortably convinced 
hifl eatabUfihrnenl was safe ; but if hia crowd rushed 
out to the fire^ why his further gaina for that night 
went with them* So the fiddlers fiddled, and the 
dancers stamped and shouted. 

The Hyaeka turned out in great force. There was 
a camp of Indians in the Swamp at the lower end 
of town from whence these squaws were drawn. Their 
desire for strong drink had made them forgetful of the 
old-time tribal laws of morality, which still obtained 
in the north. These Indians knew the sound of the 
fire-bellf they also knew that at such times beer was 
brought in hucketfiils, and that if they worked on 
the pumpB of the band engine they would come in for a 
share* 

Men, hatless and costless, ran from all directions. 
Neither engine nor hose-cart was fitted to be dra^vn by 
horses. A long, thick rope was attached to the centre 
of each, men and boys rushed, took thia over their 
shoulders and waited the word to start. 

'* Where's the fire? " they shouted. 
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The Dance-Houee ! " yelled the CaptaiD through 
his iruinpetp Away tliey went with a whoop ! down 
the declivity to Front Street^ barely escaping the 
rivet. 

Light burned brightly in the doomed Dance-House, 
Quickly the hose was dipped in the Fraser, excited men 
raced up the stepa which led from Front Street to 
the back of the Hall. The hand engine was pumping 
furiously. 

The "nozzle men'' were in the secret; they directed 
their instrument against one window^ then the other. 
Old Father Fraser had no stint of ice-^cold water, and 
when the ohilly atreani etnick the half-demeTited 
daneere, it mowed them down in heaps. 

The workers below pumped till the perspiration 
poured down like rain from white men and red alike. 

Buckets of beer were brought, and you would see the 
Lidians holding on to the brakes with one hand, and 
reaching out behind with the other for a dipper of 
beer. 

*' Pump away, boys ! " yeUed the Captain through hi« 
trumpet from above. The Chief Engineer urged them 
from below. Nothing loth they pumped, and did it 
with Buoh a will that the drenched dancers crept out 
by way of Columbia Street, wondering what was the 
matter. They pumped until the Dance-Hoose and bar 
were a total wreck. 

Whilst all this was going on the practical joker was 
at work. Procuring brandy, he emptied a whole bottle 
of it into each bucket of beer. 

n 
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Soon the " bigh-toned " official was swearing eternal 
fiiendahip with the half-naked Havage^ who, with red 
©yes, cared nothmg for friendship ; it was drink he 
wantedt and he took all he could got. Staid fathers 
of families were throwing their hats in the air and 
executing plantation dances. 

Indians and white men rolled firom the brakes under- 
neath the engine which had done such good work^ in 
happy ignorance of the proprieties for which some of 
them were such sticklers. Others had linked arms 
with Indians^ half-hreeds, friends or foes, and went 
marching up and down singing, '* We won't go home 
till morning ! " at the top of their voices. 

A prominent Koman Catholic stood tall and lank 
upon a dry goods box and harangued the crowd, ending 
every sentence with, " Will the Canayjens build the 
raylrod ? Naw ! jabera naw ! 1 '* 

He was answered from another eminence by Dutch 
Billf a rabid Orangeman^ who asked his opponent 
impertinent questions about the time Tommy Winch 
expected to spend in Purgatory ; whilst their friends 
stood between the belligerents to interfere if they 
attempted to fight for their opinions. But they 
both got down quite satlsEed with their own efforts 
at oratory and the applause they had received, and to 
the astonishment of all cordially ahook hands over it. 
Dawn looked out on pandemoninm let loose* 
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CHAPTER XX 



KwAW-KEWLTH, the Indian wbom we hare seen fire the 
funeral pyre of hia sqnaw and her lover, was not a full- 
blooded member of Wa-buks-gtun-ala-you's tribe. Hia 
father had been a fagitive from the cruel Blackfeet 
nation, who had taken to himBclf a squaw of this tribe. 
After seToral years' absence she had returned and re- 
ported that her " man's " people had captured, tortured, 
and killed him, taking ^ith them as slaves the two 
elder boys of her family. She had been absent at the 
time of his capture^ with thiB papoose sl^ng tn hia 
basket on her backj and they had thus escaped* As 
according to Indian law the children belong to the 
tribe of their mother, she had returned with him. She 
was not unkindly treated^ for she had relativea who took 
her and the child in, but it was noticed as years went by 
that whoever Lncun'ed the enmity of Bil-bil was sure to 
die, sometimes alowlyj sometimes hy quick and terrible 
agonies. Finally an epidemic of small-pox broke out 
among them which threatened to decimate the whole 
tribe. Their treatment of this fell disease was Bome- 
what nniqae* 

When the spots were becoming red upon one of the 
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bravea and the fever was high, he had jumped into tha 
water, which all along thia coaat, whether of sea, golf, 
river, or stream, is inteaaely cold, being fed from glaciers 
or 8Dow-capped mountains, and chilled by floating ice- 
bergs. The Rpots of course disappeared, and the Indians 
came to the conclusion that thia man had conquered the 
evil spirit by which he had been attacked ; for, although 
he died^ no more amall-pox showed iteelf upon him* 
Consequently thia became the favourite treatment, and 
when the suffererB were too weak to take it of their own 
volition^ their friends would do the favour for them. 
Many of the latter, as may be supposed, never came 
to the surface again. 

When those who were old, or had no near relatives 
who cared for them wer^ stricken, they were carried out 
into the foreat, and there Icfb to die, that the tribe might 
he spared the trouble of burying them. 

Now, as all diseases are the work of some evil spirit, 
suspicion pointed to Bil-bil. She was accused of having 
given them over into its power^ and something must be 
done to abate the evil. So they took the poor old squaw, 
and by the instructions of their Medicine Man, whose 
incantations had proved of no avail, hound her to a tree^ 
and shot poisoned arrows iuto her till she brietled like a 
porcupine. Theu, fearful that she might die with too 
little sufering, they lighted under her a slow ^re, and 
as her cries of agony rent the air, they felt a kind of 
religious satisfaction in the deed which should free the 
tribe oXika of visible and invisible evil. 

Young Kwaw'kewlth saw all thia from a distance, 
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and fllthongh he had no affection for the mother who 
could no logger work, it had itB effect npon tbe hard and 
cruel nature which he had inherited from the tribe of his 
father, whose characteristics were very pronounced m 
the lad. 

As may bo surmised, he was scarcely a faTonrite, 
bnb his courage and agility soon won him distinction 
even against men*8 will, and the right had to be accorded 
him of setting up his own lodge. He presented the 
parents of the klootchman he chose with many preBcnta 
of skins, moose and deer meat, fish and seal^ and 
he provided a great feast at his nuptials from the 
product of his own hunting and fiahing. But the 
girl evinced her reluctance to him» and any love he 
might have felt gave way to the savage satisfaction 
of mere posBession, He knew that when he was away 
upon his hmating and fishing expeditions his squaw, 
instead of abiding in his illehee sought that of her 
people, and when he had arrived^ as he always did, 
nnexpeutedly, no fire was upon his own hearth, and 
he bad to seek her in the illehee of her father, whither 
much of his hard-earned spoils had to he carried^ 
for the man was consumptive, and little lUcLined to 
brave the elements on behalf of his family* Naturally, 
when he had to draw from the store of the common- 
wealth, the choicest parts were not for him* 

But Kwaw*k6wLth possessed himself in patience, 
for an event was toward, and if his position in the 
tribe was strengthened by the accession of a soUj he 
might yet attain his ambition^ which was nothing 
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less titan to become the Medicine Man of tha tribe, 
and second to none but the Chief himsolf, who had 
no Bon to follow him — but he had a daaghter, Hai^dah. 
If Kwaw-kowlth coiUd attain a high dogrce, that is, 
if he conld aooompIUh more of s offering than any 
of Ills predecessors — and traditions of these men and 
what they bad endui'ed went far back into the myths of 
the past — he would be entitled to moire than one aqoaw^ 
and Ilia aspiration for the hand of Hai-dah would be 
within his acquired privileges. This much accomplished, 
the Chieftainship could follow whenever occasion or 
desire suited f for he possessed the knowledge his mother 
had brought back with her of the aubtle poison, but 
he had also the cunning to cover his tracks whenever 
an appeal had been made by him to its potent 
assistance. 

The expected child arrived — a son. So far bo good- 
But Hai-dah was growing, was of a marriageable age 
in fact, and he must hapten his preparations, for a 
white hnnter had appeared among thern^ He was taller 
than the men of the tribe^ his hair was very red, hift 
face spotted with deckles. He possessed better fire- 
arms than they had^ was strong and active, never 
missed hia mark when he firedj and^ more than this, 
he sang in a big^ deep voice, which charmed his hoarer^j 
and all the tribe were at his feet. It must be now 
or never, Kwaw-kewlth told himself. 

He went alone into the mountains, and for many 
days he ate the raw flesh of the wolf and drank its 
blood, to fortify himself for the ordeal he intended 
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to undergo. Then he appeared, red-eyed, before Wa- 
huks-gmn-ala-yoii, and asked and obtained penoission 
to be made a Medicine Man. 

This meant a great time of excitement for the whole 
tribe. Their own Medicine Man, who was growing 
old, invited those of the friendly tribes to come and 
assist in the initiation, AH the braves from far 
and near assembled for the feasting and dancing which 
would follow^ as well aa to witness the endurance of 
the aspirant for medical and tribal honouTB ; for if 
Kwaw-kewlth flinched not, his would bo the voice 
in the war-wars (councils) of the Chief which must 
he heard, to him they would have to defer as to any 
expedition of pleasore, profit, or vengeance. He would 
be both Boothaayer and prophet. 

The first principle in the inauguration rites would 
be the *' conquest of himself,*' which must be nccom- 
plished by fasting alone and unarmed in the forest. 
This would at the same time show his power over 
the landj the trees, and the beasts whioh roamed wild 
in its wooded glades. 

All the tribe and their viBitors assembled to see 
him leave by a special trail, by which, after hia ordeal 
of fasting, he must return. 

There he remained for seven days and nights, 
starving himself into a ubj ligation to himself. For 
the first two or three days the whole ranch-a-rie went 
about their several occupations much as usnaL After 
thatf if a squaw or a boy had to go out on an errand, 
they kept a sharp look-out up the trail by which Kwaw* 
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kewlth migtit be expected to reiorn at any moment. 
The reason for this was that it was necessary for 
the brave to seize whatever living thing be met, apon 
hi& entrance to the ranch-a-rie, tear it in pieceB with 
his naked hands, and devour it, blood and all. It 
mattered not if it ivere mftD» woman, child, df>g, or 
other animaL Should he meet a man whose strength 
proved greater than his own, and be conquered, 
there was nothing left for him bnt utter and dire 
disgrace. 

When upon the aeyenth day, mad with hunger, bis 
naked body torn and bleedings he burst like a maniac 
from the trail, he almost stumbled over a toddling 
papoose, who had escaped &om his mother, all oblivions 
of danger. Why should he fear? was not this man 
his father ? 

Seizing the frightened mite by the heels^ he raised it 
in mid-air, rent it in twain, and devoured parts of it 
rflTenously, the mother, meanwhile^ loudly bewailing 
the carelessness which had made her lose sight of 
it for a moment, knowing full well that she would 
suffer for it later. 

No signs of astonishment or horror were shown, 
but KwaW'kowlth having thus refii^ahed himself, he 
was led by the Chiefs and Medici ue Men into the 
tommnnity house, where the beating of tom-tomSt 
the rattle of the sticks npon the cedar board, and the 
monotonous chant were kept up duriug the whole 
tiight, only ceasing when the ordeal of &:e was applied 
to Ewaw'kcwlth \ then silence profound reigned^ so 
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that a sigh 



could have been heard by the 



a Bign or a groan 
assembled multitnde. Bnt he never flincliBd^ and 
they could but admire the iron nerve of the man, 
and his stolid endurance. He had overcome "fire," 

When m omi ng broke the whole tribe gathered 
by the riverside, and Kwaw-kewlth, in a transport 
of fanatical zeal, came forth, rtiBhed iuto the water 
and remained below almost two minutes in its icy 
embrace. They began to look questioningly at each 
other* Would he ever come up ? YeSj there appeared 
hie face above the water. Chiefs and Medicine Men 
were in canoes to witness his performance and pass 
judgment iipon his ''power over the water," They 
looked at him ; he was perfectly conscioaa when he 
came up. He had conquered the waters — that was 
well. 

Ewaw-kewlth was drawn to nhore, set on high, 
foa^ited and feted. From henceforth he was the greatest 
Medio! DC Man of the nation, for none had outdone him 
in the power of aufferiogf firom henceforth they must 
look to him for immunity from the spiritg ef evil, 
whether in the form of sic ku ess, famine, doBtniotion, 
or death. 

Yet in hie very hour of triumph bitteruesH filled 
his soul, love had given way to ambitioQj and hia 
firstborn, who oould eo have strengthened his hand, had 
fallen a victim to himself. All the great dances of 
the tribe weie gone through, all their mummeries were 
performed ; presents were showered upon htm ; but 
where was the prattler who should have welcomed him 
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in his lodge, the being who was part of himself? There 
were plenty of sqnawa he coold beat lb to eubmissioii, 
but would such anoilier boy be his? He scowled in 
the LmpoteDoe of his r&ge, and the assembled people 
thottgbt the more of him that he sat with folded arms 
and watchiiil eyes, taking heed of all that passed, 
but standing aioof &om the firiTolitieB or the excite- 
ments of those around bim. 

He openly proposed for the hand of Hai-dah — a 
son by her would more than fill the place of the other, 
he told himself — but he was not at peace within. 
Wa-hukS'guiD'ala-yoTi, replied, after a fitting pause, 
that she was already betrothed to Sandy, the white 
hunter with the hair of gold and the spotted face. 

Enraged and disappointed in what should have 
been his *' moment of snccess/' he retired to the lodge, 
where bis cowering squaw awaited him ; and no one 
was surpriBed to hear blows, screams^ and groans 
proceed from it^ or to find a few days later that she 
was dead. 

The good Chief Wa-haks-guin*a!a-you remembered 
these thingH, bat he dared show no regret^ or the braves 
would have accused him of the unpardonable sin of 
growing old, and the scarcely less heinous one of 
*' haTiBg the heart of a squaw/* 

Kwaw-kewlth was well aware that Wa-huks*gum-ala* 
you approved of him but little, and had the Chief been 
less ably backed than he was by Bandy, he would hare 
fallen a victim to the illicit knowledge of the Medicine 
Man. As it was, Kwaw-kewlth possessed himself in 
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silence and bided his time. He had taken to himself 
more than one sqnaw firom the best of the tribe, but no 
child-Toices broke the stiUness of illehee in winter, or 
lodge in summer. We have seen the end of one at the 
stake. 



CHAPTER XXI 



Chuck-chuck loved Bee-lee better than he loved 1 
self. His father and brothers had died in a struggle 
with a hostile tribe. His mother, with the nsnal 
brutality or indiflference of these people towards the 
weak, had been simply worked to death, leaving him 
a helplesB child, who grew deformedr whether from 
ill-treatment or naturally he never knew, 

NoWj the fair-haired Bee-lee loved him, and the 
regard Chuck-chuck felt for him was more adoration 
than ordinary love. 

Bce-lee had taught him to read the English in hia 
precious books ; in fact, he knew every word by heart ; 
hia memory was eimply wonderful- 

This was all very well for Hai-dah to know. Likewise 
Wft-huks-gum-ala-you smiled at it. He was inclined to 
be more lenient than some of his braves approved of, 
and what pleased Hai-dah suited him. 

But Kwaw-kewlthj who had no mercy for himself or 
others, hated the lad* When he had applied the torch 
to the funeral pyre of his laet squaw, and eho had died 
with a laugh on her lips, he had come nearer loving her, 

us 
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in hiB own fierce w&y^ than he had with any living creatore 
since the ciiild who had been eacrificed to his ambition. 

It had never occurred to Hai-dah that the taking off 
her *' m&n " Sandy and her son had been by the agency 
of this man ; but so it was. He could ubb the fatal 
secret in small quantitiea and at long intervals, when its 
eSTects, like consumption, gradually sapped the vital 
energies, or in larger doges, when it doubled up its 
victim in cramp-like pains. 

Chuck -chuck often wandered away with Bee-lee, and 
in 8ome sheltered nook they would build a fire and 
pursue their studies. They would carry back to the 
ranch-a-rle bunches of guinstick or basketB of delicious 
honey taken from the hollow stump of aome old tree. 
These things Ghuck^chuck seemed to know how to £ind 
by instiact. Had they needed an excuse this would 
have been sufficient to account for their absence, bat 
Hai-dah never allowed any special taak to be required 
of Bee-lee. 

Kwaw-kewlth was not satisfied ; he was always on the 
watch for some charge against the lads. He followed 
them in his stealthy way^ and heard them reciting to 
the hoary trees with their festoons of hanging mosSj or 
gingiug to the grand forest* Sometimes he would 
manage to have an unsuspecting member of the tribe 
with him, when he would shake his head ominously at 
the floene before him, but make no remark. He in- 
tended to work all tbia up against them aa evidence 
of witchcraft, and they, all uawittingly^ were lending 
themselves to his scheme. 
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One of the Boperstitious of these people^ and they 
have many^ is this. If yon have a gmdge against 
another, yon secure a piece of the clothing he or she 
wears, better still a few haira or eveu a scrap of finger* 
nail* Then you dig up the thigh-hone of man, or 
woman, according to the sex of yonr enemj. In this 
you make a crack sufficiently large to hold whatever of 
theirs you have obtained. Then you Miid it up with 
thongs of deer-hide, and seal all Becurely with spruce 
gum. You then prepare thia bone for burial as joo 
would the person you wish to injure, holding over it 
certain ceremonieS] charms, and incantationB. 

Should you desire your enemy to die the lingering 
death of consumption — a disease particularly dreaded by 
the Indians — you merely leave it, and as the article coU" 
tained in the bone filowly decays, the life of your enemy 
will as gi'adually fade away. 

But if a speedy death be what yon prefer, yon bory 
the bone only a little way beneath the surface, and build 
over it a fire* The more quickly you wish your enemy to 
die the &ercer you make the fire, when it is believed the 
person i-epreeented ^nll suffer ail the agonies of burning, 
and his or her life die out as the last Fragment of the 
hone and its contents crumble to ashes. 

Seeing Chuck-chuck and Bee*lee with a £re in the 
woods, and hearing them recite in the white man's 
language^ he came to the conclusion that this was the 
purport of their going, and that Chuck-chuck would find 
out more potent incantations and stronger charms than 
his own. 
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This meant the utter anmhilation of his ambitions. 
He could calmly fii-e the funeral pyre of his young 
squaw, only regretting that more torture could not be 
applied hecause^ forsooth, Wa-huka-gura-ala-yon had 
the heart of a aquaw. That had been a small thing. 
There were plenty of equaws he could beat into Buh- 
mission, and He-he, the fair half-breed betrothed by her 
mother to Bee-lee^ was one of them. This magic power 
of hia was possessed by no other in the tribe, and he 
would hold it at any cost. He might even hare to wait 
till Wa-huks-gam-ala-you's death, for all the people 
loved himj and it would be worse than useless to stand 
oat against the Chief alone. So be waited with the 
patience of hie race* 

Wa-huks-gum-ala-yon was fully aware of Kwaw- 
kewlth's treachery, and had he passed senteut\c upon him 
would have saved the tribe much trouble, Sovoral timea 
he had remarked to bis daughter, " Kwaw-kewltli is a 
lynx, he creeps along on his bellyj his eyes are sharp, 
his ears are keen ; we must watch him. He means no 
good to Bee-lee and Chuck-chuck, he is afraid they 
know too much for him*" 

But Hai-dah cared not for the Medicine Man. Was 
not her father the Chief? Neither did abe scruple to 
show her dislike whenever he ventured near. For she 
finspecied bim still of aBpirisg to the honour of her 
hand ! He I an Indian, when her husband had been a 
white man with yellow hair! She would stay in the 
lodge with her father, and for many years be head of the 
tribe with bim^ Bid she not know somewhat of the 
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white man's knguage ? It sounded difTerent in m&ny 
respects to Bee-lee'e, for be would Sfly^ *' I don't know!" 
whereas her man Sandy would have saidj ** A dinna 
kea ! ^' Likely Bee- lee wbb only a boy yet, and his 
speech wotild improve. Still ahe was satisfied with 
Bee-lee, and loved him in her own way. 

P&ssing atill north* they stopped at an Indian village, 
where they were received with every mark of friendliaeae. 
When they went on shore a great community house 
built of logs was put at their dispoBal. 

The Chief and Hai-dah went to the lodge of Moob- 
toosj where Bee-lee was a curiosity, and Hai-dah was 
proud of the impression he made. Chuck-t^buok and 
he Bang as they aat aromid the camp fires, and all was 
contentment and peace, notwithstaading Kwaw-kewltb 
whispered his fear that there might be a charm or a 
curse in the whitre men's words which they were unable 
to understand. He also said he had seen them bury the 
bone at their last stopping- place, and hinted darkly that 
he knew to wham the buried hair belonged, and that the 
charm had already began to work. It was easy to see 
that Tenase Fox had a bad cough, and an experienced 
eye could safely prophesy that the first touch of cold 
would be all that the young man would know of the 
coming winter. They appeared to take no notice of his 
words, but he was satisfied that they had so much as 
listened to him* Thus he prepared his ground, knowing 
full well that later the seed would grow, 

A great tribal game was got up in their honour* 
The young men of Wa-huks-gum-ala-you, and the 
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joiing men of Mooa-toos were seated in lines facirgeacli 
other, Toan for man. Before each line was placed a 
board of split cedar, raised several inches above the 
ground. They held a stick in each band. At either 
end of the line were lade with tom-toms, which are 
made irom green bide stretched over sticks of vine 
maple bent into a circle and secured by thongs. These 
were beaten with sticks eomething like our drumsticks, 
only bigger. 

Those sitting around sang a monotonous refrain, 
keeping time on the cedar boards with their sticks^ the 
tom-toms adding volume to the sound. 

Then Wa-huks-gum-ala-you came fons'ard and laid 
a musket in the space between the cedar boards* 
Moos*tooSp who ua^ u young man aud the husband of 
one of Hai-diih'& daughters, laid down two muskets. 
Grey Wolf * added the skin of a black bear. Moos* 
toos brought seaUskins. Then Wa-huks-gum-ala-you, 
amidst general admiration, laid down the skin of the 
griazly, telling in impassioned words its history of 
death and daring* 

Notbitig more was considered neceesary, and the 
game of guessing began. The visitors were given the 
first chance. 

Twenty sticks wore stuck in the ground. Two piecea 
of ivory, about three inches long, one all white, the 
other white with black rings upon it, were given to 
Wa-hukfl-gum-ala-you a men. A chosen buck manipu- 
htted them, passing them under a blanket which was 
* Wa^bukaogum-aliL-yoUi, 
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upon hh knees, behind hia back, over hiB head, and so 

on» changing them round. The sticks and the tom-toms 
of their own side kept time to the refrain they were 
chanting. The opposite aide sat silent and still, watching 
the passing of the gnesaing aticka. Then the man 
holding the sticks would stopi and, amidst a solemn 
alienee, som^ one of Moos-toos' bucks would gaesa in 
which hand was the ringed stick of ivory. I 

If he was right the aticka were thrown over to him. 
One of the twenty counting stioka was placed to the 
credit of the winnersj and their side did the maDipula- 
tion of the ivories, the chanting^ and tapping. If they 
failed to gueas correctly, theu the young men of Wa- 
hukfi-gom-ak-you had made a count to their credit, and 
were entitled to another guess. 

So they would continue till all the sticks had beeu 
passed to the credit of one side. Of course they would 
be won back and forth many times, the game sometimes 
continuing for weeks, and the excitement running high. 
The goods and winter supplies of whole villages would 
thus be gambled away* 

The game never stops when once it has started until 
it is won. Relays of bucks take the places of those 
tired out. Two days and nights this game lasted, and 
then Wa-h^ks-gu^l-ala-you*t^ bucks held the twenty 
sticks, and all the articles lying between the lines were ^J 
passed over to them* ^M 

It was noticeable that most of the succesBfol guessing 
had been done by Kwaw-kewlth, neither had be 
eaten or slept during the game. They Enished up 
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with a dance, when none danced longer or shouted 
londer than he. This, he knew, gave him a strong 
hold on the yonnger backs, and whatever he said 
now was listened to, if not with &Tonr, at least with 
respect. 

The prows of the heavily laden canoes were now 
turned across the golf, and they made for their winter 
quarters and the rest of the tribe. 







CHAPTER XXn 

Majixhe Ann, in close conaultation witli her special 
8choo] friend Lena Hopkins, was declaring^ " Yes, I uiU . 
go with you fpO spend the week's holiday we're to have^M 
while the Sistere go to the Indian celebration at the^^ 
MissioD* I don't care te)iat mummer eays. Popper '11 
be away on the boat, and III jest keep on talkin' and 
talldn* and talkiii\ till she'll pnt up her hands and say, 
' There, there ! Martbe Ann, don't say another word ; 
you'll drive me crazy ! You can go if your father doean'j 
object/" and she mimicked her mother's precise style 
of talking^ the tone of voice^ and the gestures. 

'* Marthe Ann I " said a Sister, who had entered 
floftly, unseen of the gtrls, ** how many times am I to 
remind you of your g'e? ** ^j 

" Yes, Sister Mary Beatrice, ' Gee up and gee whoa.^f 
I want to go to Lena's for the holiday, instead of 
up and down the river with popper. I'm real sick^^ 
of the steamboat/' ^M 

" You know I don't approve of it either. The 

steamboat is no place for a girl ; you rove up and 

down the river too much/' 

in 
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"TU t&U mummer what you aay» Sister^ snd then 
she'll be sure and let me go with Lena/' 

" Noj don't ; Fll go over myself and try to get her 
consent. " 

"You always were a dear, good Sister!" asserted 
Marthe Ann, as she gave her a bear's hug, which some- 
what disarranged the black veil which hong away &om 
the white bands acroBs her forehead, and over the clean, 
starched cap. The Sister smiled as she readjusted her 
garments^ and Marthe Ann waltzed out of the room Id 
high glee. 

Lena's mother was the widow of one of the firat 
settlers. She lived on a ranch some twelve miles from 
town. Now Lena knew her time at school would bo but 
Bbort, for though the vegetables, milk, and butter from 
the ranch were eagerly bought up, and the profits were 
good, there were younger sisters to get a turn, and 
brothers to be assisted in taking up their " claimB/' 
beside the wages of a hired man ; so she worked with 
a vira, perfectly hungry for knowledge. 

She was as great a contrast to Marthe Ann in this as 
she was personally, for Marthe Ann seemed to try and 
see how little she could possibly manage to get into 
her head. 

Lena was frail-looking, with great dark, nervous eyes, 
whilst Marthe Ann was tall and strong, with auburn hair 
and grey-blue eyes, which were always looking for fun, 
and leading their owner into mischief, 

Of course Mrs. Leighton had to give her consent 
to the visit or there would have been no peace, for 
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Morthe Aim pofisessed the power of attrition m no 
etnftl) degree. 

Monday moroing foTind the two girls on Front Street 
with a wood waggon, which they had loaded with 
groeeties, and so on. It was the only kind of wheeled 
carriAge to he obtained, and bad brought in a load of 
potatoes &om M>8. Hopkins j which had been exchanged 
for groceries. 

Lena had a married sister in town, so for Mrs. Trent 
the waggon was aeut, while the girls waited aomewliat 
impatiently, for the np-conntry boat had already turned 
the bend in the river, and Marthe Ann knew that if lier 
father landed before she got stilted there would be no 
visit to the ranch for ber. 

As they waited, an old farm-hand of Mrs> Hopkins's 
rowed up to the river front with a crate of little pigs for 
the butcher, Lena had always been a faronrite of hiB, 
and as she particularly admired one of the litter, a pert 
little fellow, spotted all over, the man exclaimed^ " You 
shall have hiin^ Lena! '* 

Suiting the action to the word, he handed Mr* Spotty 
out, squealing lustily. The waggon came up with Mrs. 
Trent and her baby; the girls jumped in. The man 
got a flour-sack &om the groceri and put in the restlesB 
pig, but no string was to be had to tie it up, and the 
Bteauiboatj Avith Marthe Ann's father at the wheel, was 
getting very near the wharf; so be put the pig in by the 
girla' feet, lifted a Siwash boy, who was standing near 
taking in the performance, seated him on the mouth of 
the sack, and the equipage drove off. 
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They bad a keg of ale to take in farther an, and here 
they expected to get a rope to tie piggic in. As soon 
as they stopped for the keg of ale the Siwash boy 
jomped down dud ran away— he evidently thought they 
intended to kidnap him — 80 out came piggie, delighted 
to regain his liberty. He galloped and grunted and 
bolted here and there^ with spasmodic efforts that 
threatened to outlast the patience and breath of his 
pursuers. 

At laet be ran into a restaurant kitchen and began 
rooting amongst a pile of plates on the floor. Here 
he was captured, and this time tied in his bag, and the 
waggon with its load moved on. 

The Captain had been too busy landing his boat to 
notice the "confloption/' as Marthe Ann called it^ on 
the shore, and only looked down from his glass house 
over the wheel in time to see the dnver whipping up hia 
horses and disappearing round a comer. 

The Captain spied Marthe Ann, who kissed her 
hand and waved her hat at him, but the driver, who had 
received his instnictionsj played deaf to the Captain's 
orders to stop, and away they lumbered merrily. 

As the Captain entered his honse bis first words 
were, *' Say, old woman, that Marthe Ann's a 'crowdiu* 
out a hog and a barrel o' beer trom Hopkins's wood 
waggon, and I giiess that driver '11 have enough to do 
to steer clear of the mud-holes and stumps as far aa the 
ranch/* 

So he had; for the road had only been "bmshed " 
out J that is, the big tieeB had been cut and enough of 
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th^ stumps jibbed out to allow of a ivaggoQ passmg 
And ont atong it. The brush had only been cut, and, of 
coarse^ grew up again directly, leaving only the wheel- 
rats and the horBe-tr&cks clear. 

Several ronghly constructed bridges over rarines or 
etreams had to be crossed, with approaches of corduroj^ 
that is, logB cut of about eq^at thickness and laid acrow 
the road, close together, and held in place by pcigs of 
wood driven through tbem, or only by other logs laid 
upon the ends on either side, aometimeB fastened down^ 
sometimeB not. If any of these slip apart^ and the 
hoofa of the horses go through, it is easy to see what 
will follow. Horses seem to have unpleasant memories 
of this kind of roadi and will tread vei^ gingerly, 
planting each foot firmly od top of a log. Others, 
again, will infuse to cross at all, when the driver has 
to get down, put his coat over their eyes, and lead them 
across. Many horses get their lega broken on roads of 
this kiud^ and they ore fully aware of the risk they 
nm. 

In the best parts of the road the trees met overhead, 
and the brush growing up between the two -horse tracks 
rustled on pole, axles, and whipple-tree as the waggon 
passed along. 

*' Look out ! " shouted the driver, and the next 
instant one &ont wheel was over its hub in a mud-hole, 
and the horses were plunging. He had been talking 
to Mrs* Trent, and not watching hia road as he 
should* 

Mrs. Trent screamed, and catching hold of the 
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w&ggou, let go hor baby, which filid down between tbe 
iiorsee and the waggon, lodging in the luud. 

Both girls jumped iDfltantly, and tho driver was at bia 
horses* beads in one leap* Lena bounded under tho 
waggon, seized the long whitD skirt of the baby and 
drew it out at the back. Theu tboy breathed oace 
more^ for baby was none the worse, except for mud. 

''What is that? Figgie out again ! *' exclaimed Mrs. 
Trent. Yes, and there were Marthe Ann's long legs 
Btriding over bruah and log in piirfluit. Presently there 
yroB a equenl and then a smothered grunting. Marthe 
Ann had fallen over brush and pig, and lay there, with 
him Becurely under her, till tho driver, who had drawn 
hie horses beyond the mud-hole, came up and carried 
him back to his saek, where he was too securely tied to 
escape again^ 

The ranch itself lay nearly a inile from the road, in 
the forest primeval, and to it only a trail for horses had 
been cut. So when they reached the spreading cedar, 
where the driTer sheltered his waggon^ they perforce 
alighted. 

Here they loaded the stuff upon the two horses, the 
driver went of with one, Lena led the other, Mrs. 
Trent came next with her poor muddy baby, and 
Marthe Ann brought up the rear with piggie squealing 
and BC11 Sling in his sack. Lena said she didn't know 
which made most noise, piggie or Marthe Ann, who waa 
in danger of letting him go, she laughed so at the comic 
proceSBion ahead of her and the abBtreperous pig she 
carried. 
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They now came where they thought they conld makf 
Trent's logging camp people hear them, so they set up 
a great yelling. Presently Mr, Trent emerged from the 
bnsh near by, where he had evidently been in waiting. 
But to tease them he declared be bad not hurried 
bimself, for he bad taken them for a band of Siwaebea 
by the noise they made* 

Mrs* Trent was highly indignant, and declared her 
intention of at once returning to town, and taking the 
baby with her, if that was all be thought of them. 

This called hia attention to the bedraggled candition 
of his flon and beiTj nnd he rated the driver roundly for 
his carelessness. 

Ab yon emerged from the thick green timber yon 
found yourself looking down upon a clearing, literally 
chopped out of the solid forest. The blackened atiunps 
were left, and between these were cultivated com, beana, 
potatoes, cabbages and other garden stu^. A zigzag 
fence encircled three sides of the cultivated portion, the 
fourth needed no fence, for a stream clear as crystal 
rippled by, and over this the party crossed by means of 
two large trees which had been cut in clearing so as to 
fall across the stream and form a bridge. They had 
been rolled close tog'ether, but as they were of a 
different thickness and had no central supports, they 
swayed considerably as you crossed^ making a veiy 
uncertain footing. All around was the dense forest. 

Mr. Trent carried over the precious baby, but Marthe 

determined to deliver it to 
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Mi's* Hopkins only, who was highly delighted with her 
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preaent, and started to talk aa if it wae a great relief to 
wag her tongue. Nor did sbe atop to iriq;iiir6 if any 
one noticed what she was saying j or to answer what wag 
said to her ; the stored -up commodity which had been 
accumulatiug for months poured forth in a resistless 
stream. 

The house was a long, low building made of hand- 
hewn logs and covered with *' shakes," which are made 
from cedar logs sawn in four-foot lengths and split to 
any thickness you require, The house proper consisted 
of three rooms, a good-sized one in the centre which 
was dining-room, parlourj and general sitting-room ; small 
rooms at each end of this were used as bedrooms^ whilst 
A long lean-to at the back made from these same useful 
shakes formed a convenient kitchen. 

The hired man and the boys had a room in the bam, 
which with all the outhouses was made also of shakes. 

The parlour, for everyday use, was innocent of 
carpet, but to-day, upon the bringing home of her 
first grandcliild, Mrs. Hopkins had laid the carpet. 
A tiny organ stood in one corner, npon it lay a 
violin. 

There was neither plaster nor wall-paper in those 
dayS| BO the walls of the parlour had been covered with 
gaiiy printed cotton neatly tacked over the logs, and 
very cosy it looked, its homeliness enhanced by the 
pretty brackets and little shelves Lena had learned to 
make at the Convent. 

The hired man was a fairly well-educated yonng 
Englishman, and he sat down with the rest to a good 
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BUpper of boiled leg of pork, potatoes Emd cabbage, with 
a dessert of apple-pie and coffee. Every one's appetite 
was keeHj and their digeetiona were good, ao harmoDy 
reigned^ and Mra. Hopkius had the talking all to herse^ 
for a while. 

After supper the cattle were disposed of for the 
night, that is, the cows were milked and tarned^— 
outside the enclosure, to feed or wander till mom^H 
ing BB they felt like doing. The calves had to be 
housed or the cougars would get them, and the pigs 
were likewise secured from the depredations of the 
black bears, who could never resist the temptation 
a pig for supper if once thej heard the music of its voice: 

All being secure for the night, the hired man took up 
the violin, Lena sat down to the organ, a younger sister 
made music on a comb, a brother beat time ou a tin 
dish pan, whilst Martbe Ann and an older brother of 
Lena's started to foot a Scotch reeh I 

The young man's apparel was only held up by one 
button back and one front. Of course Martbe Ann 
noticed this, and laughed to see him occasionally 
remembering it too, and carefully holding his gannents 
for fear of accident. She didn't know the steps, but Al 
did, so she watched him and followed whatever he did, 
varying her programme slightly by sometimes daintily 
raising one aide of her dress and then the other, as si 
had seen represented in pictures^ 

They were dancing, twisting, turning, shouting, and 
snapping their fingers, to the delight of the audience, the 
musicians were sawing, blowing, banging, grinding awajj 
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■when Martlie Aau tripped over the carpet, whipU had 
been Tolled away, for economj'e sako^ under the table* 
She waa unable to recover ber balance, and over went 
the table, carrying with it the one lamp the establish- 
ment afTorded, 

Amidst much laughter and iiin they lighted candleB 
and went to bed. The kyote,* the wild cats, and the 
coogara cried in the foreat, a black bear, more daring 
than usnal, walked round a pig-pen ; but they heerled 
none of these things, the sleep of health was theirs^ 
The tribe of Coquitlam Indians were within half a mile 
of them, but the widow and her goods were never 
molested. 

Next morning Marthe Ann, who had dept with Mrs. 
Hopkins, heard that lady moving long before daylight, 
Bo^ nothing loth, she moved too. They called the man 
and boys, got breakfast, and then, at the first peep of 
dawn, set out through the wet underbniBh with a couple 
of tin bucketa. 

They clambered over and under loga, till at Ust 
Mrs. Hopkins stopped to listen. They heard a little 
buzzing ; Mrs, Hopkins went behind a Ftump, then, 
beckoning mysteriously to Martlie Ann, proceeded to 
ehip out a few pieces of wood. It proved to be the 
mere shell of a treo-trnnk, lying prone. She took one 
of the buckets, held it under the cut, and it was soon 
fill of honey- 

*'I thought so," she whispered, "I've been stargazing 
np after the honey, and here it is right down here ; I 
^ Wild dog. 
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knew all these bees didn't stop around here for nothin 
Old Wicka — there's hiB cabin/' she contdnued^ La a loud 
whisper^ pointing across the stream, " said he^d sell me 
a honej-tree for five dollars. I guess he would, on my 
own land, too. This is one od you, old fellow ! Ques& 
I'll sell you honey, and other people too ! ** 

They returned, wet to the waist, but happy, with a 
bucket of honey apiece. Ten dollars did the good 
woman make out of her find, beside a plentiftd supply 
for home coDsumption. Eight heartily they ate of 
griddle-cakeB and honey, and the ranch was paradise 
to Martbe Ann. 

Marthe Ann's father was never happy if she waa long 
out of hie sight. So when hia boat returned from h^r 
next trip he conld stand it no longof. He borrowed the 
butcher's cart and sent a neighbour's lad out to fetch 
her home. If the little Btreaoi which meandered 
through the ranch had been big enough to take hia 
boat, doubtless he wonld have steamed after her 
himself, 

Arrived at the ranch, the youth unhitched bis horae 
and prepared for a Ion g day ' s fishing , for the 
Coquitlam river oflfered such sport as, even then, was ^j 
hard to equal. Fortifying himself with a good dinner ^M 
he set out. But the stream Is clear, and as yon gaze 
into its treacherous depths you have little idea of its ^i 
volmnoj deceptively rippling, sparkling and gurgling aa ^M 
it goes. Many is the unwary swimmer it has borne to ^^ 
its icy bottom and left entangled in the jams of logs and 
brush which accumulate only to be washed into the 
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Fraser when a. sudden fre^liet swells Its watei'B. Six or 
seven miles ap the moimt&mBide it takes ita rise in a 
glacier-fed lake of the same name» where the Coquitlam 
tribe of ladians hunt the bear and the mountaiB goat* 
In the same mountains these Indians find a bear wliioh 
they eay is hi - - - ju salix {very very angry). It is a 
cross between the grizzly and the ciBnamon, and very 
dangerous. Some of these Coquitlams have been 
scratched and torn almost beyond recognition by them 
— you would wonder how a human being could recoTer, 
and be such a mass of scars, Many, of course, were 
killed by them, but they take these things as they do 
anything else that befalls, and make little outcry. 
Chief Greg-waw was at this time over the tribe- 

Supper-time arrived, and still no Charley. Mr. Trent 
became uneasy. " Come boys," he soid to the rest, 
*' no supper for you just now; get some ropes; I'm afraid 
the idiot has been taking a bath ; if be has that is the 

last of him, poor " but here he paused, for the youth 

himself just then put in his appearance. Instantly his 
tone of concern changed to one of anger. Seizing 
Charley by the shoulders he shook him vigorously, 
exclaiming/* You young devil, where have you been all 
this while, scaring everybody out of their wits? Go 
and hitch up this minute ; never a bite of supper do you 
get in this house to-night ! ^' 

Charley sheepishly showed hie long string of irout, 
but was ordered to harness up '* Like Lightning/' and get 
off home. 

Now the dil&cultieB of dnving with a one-horse ng 
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were far greater than with two ; as, when the wheels 
of the latter were in the ordinary ruta, the horse was 
stumbling over the brash which had grown up in the 
centre, K, on the other hand, your horse elected, as he 
generally would^ to walk in one of the tracks, then the 
c&rt*wheelfl were wobbling amongst the brash, and yon 
occasionally found yourself brought up short by a 
stump, for only sufficient of these unwieldy things were 
taken out by the road contractor for a careful driver to 
make his way through. 

Marthe Ann went very reluctantly, for the night 
would soon close in, aud they had still to walk through 
the forest to the tree-carthouse* 

Fairly on their way, Charley had tinte to feel scared^ 
BO, to keep up his own courage, be related to Marthe 
Ann all the tales of highway robbeiy and murder ^^ 
could think of, not forgetting bears and bad Injuns. ^| 

Poor Marthe Ann, generally so overflowing with life 
and spirita, cowered close to Charley^ watching the 
white flecks of moonlight which filtered through the 
trees, expecting every moment to hear some oue about 
'* Stand and deliver! '' and to feel the cold ateel of a 
pistol at her head whilst she fumbled for her valuables. 

Quite a distance out of town a dark ^g[ir& was seen 
swinging towards them at a great rate. Charley was 
for jumping out, hiding in the bush, and letting the 
horse and cart go on alone. But Marthe Ann bad 
by thi3 time got a glint of the &gure as it passed a 
patch of light. 'Til do nothing of the kind/' 
died* '* You're a real coward, Charley ! " 
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" Ah ! there yoa are, Miss/' cried a bloff, kindly 
Toice. " I was comen' right out after you I ** 

'* Oh ! I knew yon would, Popper, but I never was so 
glad to see you in all my life ! " She gave him a 
hearty hog, which paid for all his trouble, and they 
jogged merrily home. 
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CHAPTER XXm 



Wa-hukh-oum-ala-yoxi and hiB party arrived in their 
o^vc raucH-a-rie, and should h^ve bee» met by a regular 
demonstrEttioti, but tlie equaws c&me down to the 
beach and received them almost in silence. The 
braves remained in the lodges. The Chief asked no 
questions. Young Grizzly, aa if feeling the trouble 
vrithin bim^ looked from one to the other. Catching 
the eye of Forest Lily's mother, he seemed to ask a 
silent question, and received a sad reply. 

Wa-huks-gmn-ala-you repaired to his own lodge^ the 
braves gathered round bim^ and without lightiag the 
iire, they all sat down in Bilence for a while. 

Then a ^uaw came In and made an impassioned 
epeech. 8he told of the coming of a sloop containing 
eight white men. They were on their way north to 
catch seal } they had camped for a few days on the 
heach, because some of them were siok^ They hod 
given water to the Indians which had burned aa they 
drank it, and made them crazy, When they went away 
they had taken Forest Lily and Blue Bird with them. 

These kJootchmen (girh) had never touched their 
wizard water^ but had been out with others in 
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Wflnberry marahes gatliering berries for the winter 
Bupplj. They bad soomed the vile white men. Each 
loved a hrave of the tribe, and wbb wuiting for him to be 
nble to Bet up hiB own lodge. 

These men had watched the squaws and the klootch- 
men go off for herrioa. Then they had stolen these 
two, and taken them away with them. 

The squawB did not koow if the klootchmen had been 
eaten by the bears that came after the berries, or had 
iallen Into a crevass. They had hunted liigb and low 
for them, and as the young men had come m from their 
different eicpeditions of huntiug or fi&hing^ they had also 
gone to look* But they found them not, no trace was 
discovercdj no sign of beai's having hud a struggle with 
any one, 

Still thoy hoped, for Grey Dove had gone off with 
another brave, and left her husband. Wa-hufca-gnm- 
ala-you had found and punished them, even though they 
had fled to the illehees of the fat Fish-eaters on the 
Great River of the South, where the white people dwell 
now. 

Two nights ago they had all board a great ctying, and 
going out had found Blue Bird sitting by Forest Lily, 
Giying, crying t Forest Lily had taken a boat &om the 
of the white men, and had brought home Blue 
Bird and herself. She would have done it before, only 
that she was watohed all the time. 

They could not now become the aquaws of their 
braves, neither would they live to he a mocking among 
their tribe. 
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The white men had beaten Blue Bird and knocked 
out one of her eyes. She was now under the protection 
of the Great Spirit, for to him her soul had already 
gone, Although her poor broken body was still in life- 

The Forest Lily had been the property of bat one 
man^ the Chiefs hut she was filled with the evil Bpirit 
of the white man's sickness, and her soul wished t^ 
go to the O^reat Spirit beyond the Setting Sun. ^^| 
had brought home Blue Bird for the tribe to care for^ 
and to pray the braves of her people not to have the 
hearts of old squawe, bat to meet these men, who woald 
pass down in a few days with their skins, which were 
many, and avenge their wrongs^ She only waited to 
hear that they would do this, and then, when the aun, 
set that ni^ht she would leap into the waters whi!^H 
thoy were kiased by his rays and depart. ^* 

The sqnaw waited. The men sat in gloomy silence. 
At last young Grizzly caoght the eye of the Chief, 
and received permission to epe&k. Rising, he said — 

" Forest Lily was to have been my squaw before the 
snow flew around us, for I had won my bnnting-knifc. 
Kow she goes to the Great Spirit. That is right. For 
me, my name is not now Grizzly for naught. As I 
tracked my father and hrotherj and brought away the 
skin of their slayer, so will 1 follow these men. If I 
bring them not here, and if I return not myself, know 
that I am still on their trail> or huve gone to the land 
beyond the Setting Sun/' Then he raised his arm, and 
swore the solemu oath of revenge in the lodge of 
Chief, Wa-huks-gum-ala-yoiu 
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The warriors left the lodge in Bilence, only the Chief 
and the yotmg man remauaed. 

" You have apoken well, my sod, hut be very wary- 
These white men despise us, and have tio reapect for 
oar women. If you kill these vile dogs of meoj and 
they catch you^ they will hang you by the neck^ Bat 
go and prosper, should you be taken by them and 
hanged, die like an Indian 1 Here is a musket. The 
squawB have dug plenty of lead and eilver for bullets. 
When do you go? " 

** Afber the war-dance to-night t '* 

As the SUB was setting a email canoe pushed out, 
in it were Forest Lily and her mother; the former 
Btanding^ the latter paddling. As they reached inid- 
etream the sim kifised the waters, and a golden path 
seemed to stretch from the canoe to it. The tribe 
were gathered in silence. Forest Lily raised her arms 
above her head, as in the act of diving. There was a 
plunge, and the sparkling waters closed over her un- 
timely grave ^ 

Young Qnzziy had stood with folded arms apart, 
watching her. Then as she disappeared he turned 
to the forest, and was seen no more till he joined 
the others, as they whirled and shouted, beat their 
tom-toms, sang their battle songs, and gave their war- 
whoops. 

Scarcely recognisable even to their friends were they, for 
one aide of each one's face was painted blue and the other 
red, with diagonal, horizontal^ ur peipeudicular stripes 
of white. The thick Lair of each was gathered up and 




tied by deer-tHoDgs on the crown, where it bristled and 
waved with everj movement of the brave; in it were 
stuck the quills of the eagle, and dangling down were 
the tails of wolves. Each wore a wolfskin on his 
ahouldera, some of these being fring;ed with the tflits 
of the same iuiimal, whilst others were covered with 
these flapping objects as well ae Mnged^ which made ibd 
dancers look evasive and gho^t-like in the nncertain 
light of the Gre. Till midnight the hubbub wa3 kept 
up* Then the braves went each to his lodge, washed 
off the paint, put away the feathers, and stored the wolf- 
skins for future use* They were going after white men*^ 
and must not make their intention apparent. ^H 

Before the dawn broke, three canoeloads of warriors 
were on their way, with scarce the sound of a paddlog^^ 
and the traducers of their people were doomed. ^| 

The aquawB had provided plenty of dried Esh and 
jerked meat for their consumption. Forest Lily had 
given minute directions as to the course these white 
men would take^ and on this line two canoes alw&ya 
lurked, 

They paddled patiently for four days and nighta^j 
keeping a certain channel in view, throngh which th^^f 
sloop must pasB» ^'i 

Then yomig Orizzly, who never seemed to sleep, 
put his ear near the water ; raising his hand he pointed 
to the shore, near the opening of the channel they had 
watched. 

Noiselessly they paddled in. Not far had they to go, or 
long to wait. The white men were quarrelling amongst 
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themselres, two of them were fighting. So much noLee 
did they make, aud so little regard did they pay to 
a posRible BurpriKG, that the Indians had Burro^uided 
them, while the white men were &U uncouscious of the 
Tioinity of an enemy* 

Young Grizzly re co^niaed t he man desa ribed as 
hamg been the owner of Forest Lily, The muaket 
of each brave covered bis man, the reat stood in 
readinesB in case of a posaible miafire : there was ao 
auch thing as miseing their mark. The cry of a 
night-hawk rang out on the air ; the white men he^rd 
but heeded It not. TIiIb had been the signal agreed 
upon. The volley was fired, and each brave's victim lay 
where he had sat or stood when the cry of Night Hawk 
had gone forth. 

They waited a few minutes, nothing atirred, then 
they entered the camp and counted the men. There 
were eight. They felt secure — every one was dead. 

Yoong Grizzly wanted eveiythiug of theirs destroyed, 
but the older braves' counsel prevailed. All the valuable 
skins were collected^ everything cached, the sloop fired 
and tamed into the stream. Then they sent eight 
fiery arrows into the air, which were immediately 
answered by those on the look-out &om the ranch-a-rie, 
for they knew their braves had aocompUshed the work 
they had undertaken. 

After waiting a while at the ranch-a-rie to see if more 
signals were given to denote that any of their tribe bad 
been kilted, and receiving uone^ they proceeded to tele- 
graph to the rictorioQs braves the news that a party of 
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friendlj ludiajifi bad arrived to paj them a visit, and 
that 01 grnud Pottach was toward. So ihey took as mncli 
of the spoils of the white men mtb tbem as they 
could carry to grace the feaat, and make presents to 
the MendJy viBttors. 

Young Grizzly sat salleuly in the how of the foremost 
cauoOf gfrasping in his hand the musket of vengeance. 
He spoke to none. The sun was setting as they entered 
their ot^^ inlet. Suddenly rising as they crossed the 
path of light, he stood up, and raising the musket in 
his two hands, be plunged aa Forest Lily had done, and 
who shall say but that he is in the happy hunting 
grounds with her beyond the Setting Sun? 



^_^^__ CHAPTER XXIV 

Thb feBtivitiea ended ^ and their visitors gone,* the 
winter ** dugouts " were made read^ for oceupation. 
These were holes dug down some ten feet or more into 
the earth, by the squawe and lads of the tribe. That 
of the Chief waa perhaps foi-ty feet square, the bottom 
nicely levelled off; a raised bench of earth and rocka had 
been left around the sides ; not perfectly symmetrical, of 
course, was any of the work. The heavy Fall raius had 
made pools of those not ahoady enclosed. 

In the kequealiy-house (underground honsc) of the 
Chief, perhaps twenty-five persons would spend the 
winter, six weeks of which woiJd be overshadowed by 
the long Arctic night* 

These holes were not dug afresh every year; some 
of them were only re-covered by the skin tents, and no 
attention whatever was paid to cleanlineaSj other than 
that caused by bailing out the water acciunulated in 
those left uncovered too long. 



* A Wdf Dftiitw WAS perfdrmed during the ^tAf of the friendly tribtf^ 
but lut a description at thtd p&rtiaulbr dance Is given In " Among Uie 
B^L White, Ye[lQw,and Brown People of British ColumbifL ** by the 
wma author, it is omitted here. 

at 
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But Hfli-dah had been the wife of & white trappei 
who had despised dirt and vermia, and accordingly sb€ 
aaw that the dwelling of her father was thorough]; 
scraped und cleaned each year when they left It, and 
before entering for the winter green boughs of the cedai 
were thickly interlaced on wall and bench before the 
akiiis and blankets were hun^f around^ for no vei 
will lodge wher^ the smell of the cedar penetrates* 

The trunk of an immense tree in which notches 
been cut ia securely planted near the centre of the floor, 
smaller saplinga meet at the top of it, where they 
are faetencdj the other ends resting on the earth aroond 
the holej thus forming a support for the roof Theae 
are strongly bound together at the ape^L by means ol 
green roots, thongs and cedar rope, for should this give 
way the whole roof structure would faU in upon those 
beneath. On these poles is first placed the akin tent 
coTering, with other skins and blankets, then more green 
boughs of spruce and cedar, then a covering of moas, all 
held in place with a little earth, till the snow cornea 
and fills eyery interstice^ keeping everything sniig and 
warm. 

Thua an Indian village, or ranch>a-rie, during this 
season, looks like a succession of mounds, with numerous 
well-trodden paths leading hither and thither. 

The apex wo have noted ia not covered in ; thus the 
ends of the poles stand up bare above the dwelling, and 
from hence escapee the smoke of the fire which is made 
in a hole some four feet sq^uarej and about one h 
depth > 
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The notched trunk of the tree planted near the centre 

jnst out of reach of the fire, forms the means of itigreas 
and egress for nil the dwellers of the kcfiueally.* 

The skin- and bUnket^covored walU and benches give 
an air of comfort, aa the fire flickers up for general nae, 
or is brightened by pine knots for the gatheringa of the 
bravea in the keqneally of tlie Chief. Not that eveiy 
one's day and mght began and ended at the same time 
during the six weeks or so of darkness^ for each one 
seemed to sleep or wake, work or eat a^ natnre prompted, 
the count of day or night not entering into any one's 
calculation* Still, of course^ tho&e whose privilege it 
waa to visit the home of the Chief had to follow the 
time set by Hai>dah, the time for evening and to 
gather round the fire being as she ordered, and after the 
third meal, whenever that might fall. 

The general winter auppliea were all stored in the 
community house, and from this stock they all helped 
themselvea. Sufficient for present use was always kepi 
in the kequeally- bouse to keep thawed out, and it was 
the general thing for one big stout squaw or another to 
be cooking something over tho ever-present fire during 
any hour of tho day or night. 

The hunters passed out, and returned with fresh fish, 
otter, or sealj Eometimes with moose or bear meat, for 
these men knew where and how to hunt their quarry. 

The wisdom^ the natural selection, or the instinct of 
the bear makes him choose his winter quarters in caves 
or hollow trees near tho tops of outstanding precipices. 
* Eeqoeatly — pronounced leek-Trilly. 
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Here he will select hie den, can^ into it plenty of 
dry grass for a comfortable bed, and ctu'l himself up 
cosily for his winter sleep, knowing that he is secure 
from avLilanche or landslide. From these retreats the 
hardy Indian hnnter will sometimes rouae his bearshipj 
hriiigiug ID his carcase as fat as a Yorkshire pig, and Ids 
skia in its furry prime. 

Bee-lee had been pi^vided with a emt of clothes 
made fr-oni a red blanket, the fit and make of which 
Hai-dah thought perfection^ for liad she not designed 
it from the tattered garments of the ladj which no 
longer sensed either the purposes of decency or 
warmth ? ^^ 

Many a time the two lads sung and recited^ 9^M 
reiterations never seeming to pall upon their auditors. ' 
You might hear coming from many a snow-covered 
kequeally the tunes of the white men which they had 
learned from £ee-lee and sang to words of their own. 

The Medicine Man grew more and more morose. He 
had so ill-used the new squaw he had taken that Wa- 
huks-gum-ala-you allowed her to return to her mother, 
which was in itself a severe measure and a public 
reprimandp His feats of the summer appeared to 
have been forgotten, and his bid for power but little 
likely of success. But he possessed himself in silence, 
and remained away &om the ranch-a-rie for weeks 
a time. 

As we had anticipated, Teuase Fox died, ^ithei 
away with consumption as Boon as the cold rains of 
Fall Bet in, even before the snow fell. Kwaw-kewlth 
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ta4 whispered what he had seen the two boys doing 

with the fire, and their witchcrafts over in the island 
where they had gone for fish and berries, hinting that 
TenasG Fox had been their intended Tictim, and though 
he, Kwaw-kewlth, had iiaed his best incantations night 
after night in the foref^it^ those of the white man 
as taught to Chuck-chuck by Beo-Iee were more 
potent^ and he had been unable to break the power 
of the evil spirit into whose power these lads had 
giTen Tenase Fox* 

But the people were fiUl, plenty reigned, they cared 
not for the fate of Tenase Fox, What was he to 
"Wa - h uks - glim -ala- you even? Certainly nothing to 
them. So they spent their cajre-&ee winter in their 
own careless way. 

The old men carved bracelets from the gold and Biiver 
coins of the white man, and cut noae-ringH and lip- 
llkaitenders of ivorj which they had obtained from still 
^" more northern tribes in barter for atioka of clams and 
spawn. Some carved wolf-heads for the high prows 
of their big canoes ; or they fashioned calabashes from 
hard wood and decorated the tdges with whell inlaid, 
others cut Hgures from a species of black stone which 
IB easily worked but durable. 

The women wove mats from the inner bark of 
the cedar, alternating st^uares and lines of different 
shades. They also wove blankets of a very heavy 
texture from the hair-like wool of the mountain goat* 
They made grasb hats^ baskets* and other things^ 
while the coming braves stood round and eyed the 
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klootchmeu the; intended to take to tb^ir own lod^ 
M Boon &a ihey bad won their way to distinction. 
They drossed deer-bides till tbey were as soft aa 
tbe finest Welsh ^aunel , others made tbeni into 
garments. H&i-dab, and some of tbe more expert, 
embroidered moccasins which bad been made by otbers, 
in pretty patterns of bead-work. 

Among the apoilB of tbe schooner were some noT^k ; 
tb^e Bee-lee read and Chuck-chnck translated, wbilsl 
others retailed the etorieB in every kequeally. Bee-lee 
and Ghuck-cbuck were very bappy, no task waa toe 
bard for the latter^ no labour a trouble bo long as Bee-lefl 
was there, and be made bimaelf very essential to tfa« 
comfort of Hai-dab. Bee-lee grew in stature and in 
strength. Hai-dab was proud of her protege, for such 
would have been her own boy had he livedo she told 
herseLff and she would yet see him the bnabi 
her daughter He-he and Chief of her tribe. 




CHAPTER XXV 



Abotjt this time Kwaw-kewlth came in from one of 
hia lonely hunting expeditiouB, bringing with Kim not 
only a good supply of fresh moose and bear meat but 
the skin of an unusually large polar bear in fin6 condition* 
Up the amoke apertures swarmed the Indians of all 
ages and eizes, in ail stages of dress and ondress, 
mostly dragging a skin or a blanket up with them, 
for yery little clothing waa needed in these winter 
illeheeB, There stood Kwaw-kewlth, his dog team 
laden with spoils, pretending it waa nothingj but 
swelling with pride, for the bearskin was the admiration 
of the ranch-a-rie. No one c\sOt not even the Chief, 
poHsessed a dog team. 

Publicly he presented the oiaguiGcent akin to Wa- 
httks-gum-ala-you» who hesitated for an instant i but 
the best of everything was his due, and he accepted 
it somewhat ungraciously. Then be waited, for he 
knew what the next request would be- 

**Will the great Chief Wa-huks-gum-ala-you restore 
to me my aquaw, Kitimaat? " 



Will the Lynx treat her kindly? 
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'* Even as tbe other bravee &n^ hunters of Wt-bi 
gum-ala-you tr^at theirs." 

** The mother of KJtimaat must also descei^d Id 
iUehes with her— for is not her man daad ? ** 

" Even as the gre&t Chief s«jetb/' retonied Ri 
kewlth, with & acowl which boded ill. 

** Sbonld I again order her release ^m jon, ^ 
thill return ao more/* 

Kwftw-kewHh acquiesced, bat rage wsa in htft hev^ 
and even then the doom of the good Wa-hak»foia- 
aU-you was sealed ; for the Lynx, as the Chief son* 
tunes called him, was fingering a small ba^ of deer^ 
which contained the Bnbtle poison which had riJ tun 
of more than one wham he had considered his eneffij- 

rhat night a feast waa held in the iJIehee of Kvtw- 
kowlth, and he ingratiated himself with all who wouM 
oonie and be his gnosta. A few days lator a son wi* 
bora to hira. This probability he had fbreseeu, mi 
therefore had returned in time to claim Kitimaat befort 
the event, otherwise the Chief could have adopted rt 
as his own had he so wished^ or it could have betf 
brought up SB a waif and stray of the tribe, no one s 
special care and the slave of any who i^qniicd t^ 
serrices* 

Kwaw-kewlth had been on hia homeward trip, 
and was easting in hia miud ag to what present ht 
might prnpitiate bis Chief with, when be had eon 
across two young braves of a friendly tribe, on thdf 
way to Wa-huks-gum-ala-you to present the big white 
ekin we have seen, and petition him for the hand of 
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the balf-breed He-he in marring^] for the younger. He 
had joornejed with them for some days, then it had 
occurred to him that this skin was just what h6 
needed. 

Now he not only possessed but he understood the 
working of a revolver, which, could it have told ita tale, 
would have been fonnd te have been the property 
of Sandy, the hnsband of Hai-dah, which she bad 
laid with him in his grave for use in the happy 
huntmg grounds whither be had gone. All un- 
BUBpiciona of evil the two young braves had started 
out on their last day's journey to the illehee of the 
friendly Chief, not unexpected by He-he, fur she and 
the young maa had met during the summer, when he 
had told her of his determination, and she waB nothing 
loth. Yet though she watched for his coming she 
gare no inkling to her mother, who had been absent 
in the south at the time of their meeting. She trusted 
to the impression the lad himself would make upon 
Wa-huks-gum-ala-yon, There was no young man of 
her tribe to equal him, for although be belonged to 
the same nation his people were more inland, and 
lacked, to their advantage, the unusually long arms, 
heavy body, and short legs of the coast tribe, who 
almost lived in a sitting posture, either in their canoes 
in summer or their Ulehees in winter. 

Kwaw-kewlth had not journeyed many days with 
the braves before he was fully convinoed of the purport 
of this visit. He knew that once the marriage of 
this young man, who was a nephew of Wa-huks-gum* 
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ftU-yon, and He^he was conBummated, the Chief wonld 
proclaim him aa his hereditary sueceaeor. Then where 
would his own aspirations be ? He fingered the 
reTolver as it lay within its caae^ and eyed the young 
men as they drove their dog team. There was no 
pity in hie crael heart, only a fear that be might 
misfire. As the twilight of their last day's joomey 
was fading away, and two or three honrs wonld bring 
them to their dostinatioDi he raised the fatal weapon, 
two shots raDg out, and two braves fell without a word. 
Then another shot or two sent after the galloping 
dog iMms brought down the leaders, aud he waa in 
powenuoD of all the pre»ctitH intended for Wa-hoks- 
guin-ftla-yon and He-he, These he cached for fhture 
use, taking only the skin of the polar bear for a 
peace-offering, that he might regain his sqnaw in 
should the expected progeny prove to be male^ 

The Bkin had not been dressed^ for the braves had 
the oaptore on their way out. So it was taken in hand 
the klootchmen in the Chief's illehee* It was spread — ftir 
downwards— over a large, smooth rock, and all the pieces 
of flesh were carefully picked off as theythawed,then it was 
saturated with bear's grease^ and with other smooth stones 
the maidens rubbed in the grease until it was as soft a.a 
a lady's glove. In the absence of He-he tt was turned 
over, when an arrow-head, beautifully carved from the 
hardest flint rock, was found embedded in its ear. They 
all knew from what tribe the arrow-head had come^ and 
the Chief's suspicions were aroused, but he enjoined 
eUenoe on the Anders, He intended to send a friendlj 
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deputation to these people as soon as the waters were 
MP free of ice, for his own tribe seldom travelled far except 
"ty c&noet whereas the other tribe made their longest 
joiimeya over the ice and snow with dog teams. So 
delay favoured the designs of Kwaw-kewlth, who was 
determined to strike for power or death as soon aa the 
illehees were deserted in the opening spring* 

He had bnt httle time to wait ; spring came early, 
and with a sadden Uiaw the water ponred into the 
illeheeSy and all had to camp on higher gronnd. 
Naturally there were many severe colds, and a kind 
of fever or malaria seized upon the people who had left 
the overheated illehees for the newly erected tepees 
which, wliile reeking with water, were set up on the 

» sodden earth, npon which they generally spread their 
skins and blankets with nothing to raise tticm off it. 
The rapidly melting snows poured down the monu- 
tainsides in resistless torrents, cataracts foamed and 
sparkled, the sun shouo out warm and strong ; then 

I the sndden blizzard raged , and everything was frozen 
solid for two weeks* They sought refuge in the com- 
munity bouse, and again conifoil of a crowded aori 
reigned. 

During this period many of the small, ill-clothed 
children died» as did the papooses who had only known 
the hot, dry air of the illehee. Among the latter was 
the hope and pride of Kwaw-kewlth* Ho who had 
never grieved for friend or foe, mother or squaw, grieved 
bitterly for this child. It ** was himself/' he said. 
Bnt Kwaw-kewlth mnat be prompt. He nsed the 
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ffttal me&nii at kus disposal^ and oue awfiU Dight the 
good Chief was doubled np in terrible cramps^ and 
before morning bad passed away. 

Great was the lamentation, and loud tbe mouming 
over him. In his graye they placed his choicest skinSt 
hlanfcetB, and weapons, and over it they placed hia 
largeat war canoe^ upon which was carved a magni^ ceat, 
wolf*e head. 

Now was Ewaw-kewlth*a time. Taking several of 
more anperstitiouB and cruel of the tribe, he explained 
to them the witchcrafts he bad seen performed by 
Chnck-chuck and Bee-lea, accusing them of having 
caused^ »at only the alow taking off of Tenaae Fo£, the 
unusual leakage of the tepees, and the fevers and deaths 
which fallowed, but also the sudden and terrible death 
of Wa-huks-gum-ala-yon. He took them to a place 
where the thigh-bone of a man was found buried, and 
all bat consumed by fire. This he declared he had dia- 
covered only the morning after the Chief's death, andj 
of course^ too late to avert disaster. 

Childlike, and easily deceived, they believed him. 
Still he enjoined secrecy on them for the present, and 
advised them to keep a watch upon the actions of the 
lade. He knew that the forests wotdd soon resound with 
their songs and reeitations as the weather improved; 
that tbey would build big fires, as tbey bad done before, 
when all who saw them would believe Kwaw-kewlth's 
acouaation of witchcraft, and witchcraft of such a 
degree that the Medicine Men of the Indiana would be 
unable to overcome while these boys were allowed to 
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live, for Be6*lee had taught Chuck-chtack the incantft- 
tions of the white men. 

Kwaw-kewlth now opeuij demanded the hand of 
He-he in marriage, to the indication of Hai-dah» who 
had always looked upon him as an abject, though hope- 
leaa, suitor of her own, forgetting that the early decay of 
the women of her people had already sat its seal of age 
upon her. 

He-he had been told of the incident of the arrow- 
head, and had come to her own conclusion upon the 
aubjoctj which was not far from the correct one. So 
she begged of her mother, while there was yet time, to 
take a canoe and scToral of the young men she could 
depend upon and go to the ranch-a-rie of her sister, the 
wife of MooB-tooB, where they might at least be protected 
from KwaW'kewlth untU her grandfather's people bad 
come to their sensea.. Anyway, Mooa-tooe would have 
a voice in their councilBj and in the choosing of a new 
Chief — and wonld it not be Tenac-teeck, hia brother, 
who wauted to many her last summer ? 

Hai-dah thought hjB counsel good, and prepared to 
abandon Bee-lee to the tender merciey of Kwaw-kewlth, 
and depart aa soon as opportunity offered to the ranch- 
a-rie of Moos-toos. 

Kwaw-kewlth was very insistent^ but He-he showed 
much atrategy, and put him off without arousing his 
animoaity. 

An event now occurred which gave He-he the time 
she needed^ for the float-ice was still too dangerous for 
au attempt to croas to the ialanda. 
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Some young men from a netghboormg Tanch*i-rie 
came in with the new8 that twelve of their people b^ 
slowly wasted and died during the past winter. Terrible 
witchcraft must have been at work, which their own 
Mediciite Men had not only been unable to overcomej 
but could not eren trace, bo subtle bad been the evil 
spirit which had worked ita will among them. The 
young men, therefore, had come to ask Kwaw-kewlth to 
come with them, join his incantations with theirSf and 
break the evil influence which posseBsed their tribe. 

He replied cautiously, that he feared he would bare 
as little power as they if a certain boy of bis own tribe, 
who understood the potent charms of the white man's 
God, once knew what he wae going for, and had time to 
hoo'doo him before he left. So they left mysterioualy 
and at once. On the way he told them of all the evil 
done by Boe-leo and Chuck-chuck, and of Lis own 
powerleasnesB to aneat their all too potent cbamis. 

When KwaW'kewlth reached the tepee of the eick 
man, son of the Chiefs he saw at once that the case 
was identical with that of Tenase Fos, viz., con- 
Bumptiou. 

They put forth all their efforts, they filled the lodge 
with relays of braves, who squatted upon their heela and 
chanted, beating the tom-toms and rattling the cedar 
sticks. Then they would grow excited, leap on high, 
gestioulate, shout, clap their bands, bum difierent things, 
and cut themselves with knives and flints. 

This they kept up for days, neither giving nourishment 
to the sufferer nor allowing hiui to close his eyes in 
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sleep; far then the evil spirit would regain its hold 
upon him* 

Ab a last resort, they took him oat to the diemantled 
community house, fastened upon him different charms 
and amulets, and cutting an mcision above each breast, 
they inserted hooks attached to ropes of cedar, which 
were placed in the hands of assistants, and carried into 
the rafters of the house. They expected by thia means 
to draw tha evil spirit or spirits out from the incision B, 
and thus set the yoong man free. The result was what 
might have been anticipated, and the young man died. 

Then a perfect frenzy seized upon them* They 
howled, they cut themselves, they fasted, till one man 
became possessed of the evil spirit which had just left 
the Bon of the Chief. It did not make him aick, but 
gave him the desire to bite pieces of flesh from his living 
companions, and eat it. He seized a dog^ rent it limb 
£:om limbr scattering its blood over the maddened crowd. 
He killed a klootchman, and devoured some of her flesh. 
He had gone Weh-ti-ko (cannibal). 

To prevent further atrocities the strong men seized 
and bound him with thongs and ropes of cedar. But 
still ho wriggled himself all over the ground, and they 
concluded stronger moans must be taken; for hia eyes 
gleamed in the darkness like those of the cougar and 
the wild cat. 

The Medicine Men, urged by Kwaw-kewlth, said that 
Btakes must be driven through his body. This was 
difficult under the circumstances, so they struck him 
on ^e head and stunned him, This kept him etill 





long enough for the first stoke to be driTen near 
heart. They drove another through his Btooa&ch, and 
then, as he tore np the earth with his hands, th^H 
chopped them aS. ^M 

There was little the eWl spirit could do now but 
leave him, which after a slight struggle it did* 

Then they drove more etakeBinto him, and bound tl 
body securely lest he might come to life, as the evil 
spirit had been so strong iu him and might return. ^H 

Kwaw-kewlth now returned in savage triumph, an^* 
many of the men of this tribe with him, as did their 
Chief Medicine Man^ Entomindioo, 




CHAPTER XXVI 



Arrived at the ranch-a-rie of the late Wa-huks-gum- 
ala-you, Kwaw-kewlth and Entomiuahoo aeeueed Chuck- 
chuck and Bee-lee before the tribesmen of having 
bewitched hotb raiich-a-nes and having oaused aU the 
ills which had befallen them ^m the wasting away of 
Tenaae Fox to the death of Wa-huks-guin-ala-you and 
the young Chief, by usiug the iuoantatioBB of the white 
man aa taught by Bee-lee irom hia war-war (talking) 
paper, and for which the Indian Doctors had no 
counter- oharm. 

There waB only one way by which all might be saved, 
and that waa to torture the boys until the evil spirit had 
left them, and then seek fresh hunting grouitdB^ ag theee 
would henceforth be under the oTirse^ 

Chuck-chuck was at once taken oat to the forcat, 
where Bee-lee had already gone to get pine knots for 
Hai-dah and He-hep who bad already been made to feel 
the fall in their tribal poHition. Kwaw-kewlth, the 
stealthy, knew that their re&toration to the bead of 
things social among the squaws would be the strongeet 
inducement to make them aubflervient to his will, 

*'wheD he had gained the Chieftainahip/' But be 

aaa 
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reckoned without the Scotch blood of the hitherto 
laoghing He-he. She was not easy to conquer. 

Bee-lee saw them coming with poor Chuck-chucVj 
and knew it meant trouble \ he had never seen the tribe 
in ench a state of excitement* What was the use of 
his trying to do anything against forty or fifty incenaed 
warriors and hunters. He could only hide and hope to 
be able to do something for his friead after they had 
leftj as he thought they would in all probability beat or 
torture him, then bind him to a tree and leave him to 
the mercy of the wolves, whibt they made a haety , 
retreat^ as was invariably their euBtom after one of fl 
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these executions, lest the evil 
tured body of the condemned 
of another one of the tribe. 

They stripped Chuck-chnck and bonnd him to a tree 
Bee-lee was in hopea they wonld now leave him, 
some of them seemed to counsel ; but, urged on by 
Kwaw-kewlth, they made him a target for many an-ows, 
and as each one struck and the poor boy writhed they 
gloated over the hard time the evil spirit was having. 

Some wanted to put an arrow or a bullet into his heart 
and end it all, hut this the Medicine Men, Kwaw-kewlth 
and Entominahoo, would not allow, declaring that all 
their work would then have been in vain. 

Thoy made the men dig a hole, unbind the writhing 
Chuck-chuck from the tree^ secure him 6nuly with 
thongs, prepare him as for burial, andj alive, lower him 
into his grave, and fill it in* 

By the time this had been done they had had a 
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siirfeit of cmelty, and remembering they were hungry 
they Bought their lodges or those of their friends. 

Bee-lee now lost no time, but dug away at the new 
earth as fast afi hia trembling bands would let him. 
Uncovering first the face of Chuck-chuck, he gave him 
air. The boy's eyes wore rolling in agony. Bee-lee 
quickly undid the thongs which fastened him^ and then, 
after lying as if dead for some minuteB^ he rose, passed 
the sorrowful Bee-lee without eceiug hlm^ and Bped 
straight to the lodges of his people. 

Here he caused the greatest consternation, for the 
whole tribe came to the conclusion that the eril Bpirit 
which possessed the boy waa stronger than death. 

Kwaw-kewlth and Entominahoo looked on the event 
as the linal blow to their power. They had failed ! 
What could bo worse? Kwaw-kewlth was the first 
to recover himself, and advised an inatant captnro, but 
no one seconded him. Entominahoo cowered in abject 
fear. The braves looked on in gloomy awe* But 
Chuck-chuck ran straight ahead of him ; never swerving 
for camp fire or lodge ; he seemed, in his small, defonuod 
body, to possess the strength of ten braves. They 
watched him pass through the fire without any apparent 
pain, all the dark, horrified eyos of his tribe foliowud 
him as Le climbed straight to the brow of the precij>ice 
above them^ then over aud over he whirled tiil bo wan 
dashed to atoms below. 

The visitors waited for no ceremonious leaveiaking. 
The whole tribe began to make proparationa for de* 
parture- 
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At this juncture Kwaw-kewlth came with 
formation that Hai-dah and her daogbter He-he hftd 
departed in one of the late Chieffl war canoes, with a 
dozen joong men, and were even now on their way U> 
the ranch-a-rie of Moos-tooB. He called for volunteera 
to bring them hack, but no response was made* He 
urged them to find and torture the white boy Bee-Ieopj 
telling them that If this was done the safety of thi 
tribe would be assured, and they could rettim to tbelr 
kequeally-houaea for the winter, instead of having to 
dig out more. But they laughed at him, asking where 
his power had gone when two boya were stronget 
than two Medicine Men ! He knew nothing could re- 
instate him with his tribe, so he seized upon thd 
cowering Entominahoo, and together they puahed 
in pursuit of Hai-dah and her people^ followed 
the jeers of the tnbeemen, the taunts of the sqnai 
and the derision of the youngsters. Striking right 
acroBH the open sea so as to intercept them aa they 
crossed, Kwaw-kewlth intended to use his revolver on 
the young men and then take the squaws whithersoeTer 
he would. 

The young braves with Hai-dab and He-he hftd 
hugged the coast, so as to make their crossing at the 
narrowest part of the gulf. This was well, for a stone 
of wind and sleet came up, whieh lasted for a day 
and a night, whilst they lay hidden in a sheltered cqtC j 
always on the alert for a aiirprlse. jH 

Wlien the sea had calmed down somewhat, they mad^^ 
a atartj paddling several miles hack along the coaat 
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liefore crossing, as they found themselves farther south 
than they had intended, for twehe paddlea &nd an 
experienced hand like Hai-dah's at the atem to steer 
Boon cover many miloa of water. 

Paddling cautiously, with a sharp look-out on sea and 
shore, they espied an upturned canoe. They had no 
need to stop and examine it to know its owner. A 
peculiar knot-hole was all tbey needed to see in order 
to know that they had been pursued by Kwaw*kewlth, 
and that he had perished j otherwise they would now be 
in his hands, had his numbers or his strategy been 
greater than theirs. So far they felt safe, and almoat 
inclined to return, only that they nuderstand each other 
BO well, and felt certain that after all the late occurrences 
at the ranoh-a-rie it would be deserted, and that the 
people, for the present, would oome over after them to 
the camping grounds of Moos-toos. So they crassed 
orer to prepare that tribe for the coming of their 
kinsfolk* 

Bee-lee had been in hiding near enough to hear the 
counsel of Kwaw-kewltb with regard to himself, and bad 
come near betraying his whereabouts, for he knew that no 
mercy would be shown him if caught, and that the cruel 
Hedicine Alan would try to reiuBtate himself in the 
confidence of his tribe by using all the atrocities he 
could command, for he was raging and fuming over the 
sudden undoing of what had cost him bo many years of 
craft and cruelty* Not that he regretted the latter, 
except in the case of Chuck>chuck, for had be killed 
him, he told himselfj all would have been well. In his 
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own mmd he h&A not the least doubt th&t Bee^lee 
bad been at last instnimenta] Id hia Trndoing^ and thai 
in the moment of snccese. Had be lived there wotdd^_ 
have been no escape for Bee-lee, and the lad knew it. ^M 

After darkness had set in he crept to the tent of^ 
Hfii-dahj secured a bag of dried meat and a good knife, 
and betook himself to the forest, He made his way to 
a cave on the coast where Chuck<cbuck and he bad 
often ptayed white man's honse, studiedj and been^_ 
happy. I 

Next day he saw the canoes of Wa-huks-gum-aU- 
you's people pass quite near, and knew they had left, at 
least for the simiroer, and from the numbers and the 
aspect of the laden canoes ho judged the whole tribe 
were going over to Moos-tooa' ranch-a-rie for a war-war, 
and to choose another Chief, who, ^om what Cbnck'- 
chnck bad told him, would be Tanac4eeck, the brotherj 
of MooH'toos and grandaon of Wa-huks-guni-ala-you, 

He was now socme and could fish and make a £re as 
he chose. Had he known it, there was not the sUghtest 
fear that any of them would return, for they bad come 
to the conclusion, as they had neither seen nor beard. 
anything of him since the death of Chuck-cbuck, thatJ 
he bad been an evil spirit who bad taken its departure 
with the boy who bad been his friend and companion, 
but that at any time they might expect to find him 
hovering near the spot where Chuck-chuck waa daebed 
to pieces, ready to charm any unwary Indian with hia 
songs and Biortes, and then to take possession of him 
for the ill-luck of his tribe^ and the destniction of his 
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erstwhile friend. Many a year would pasa before any of 
that tribe ^ould set ita foot on this particular spot ftgain^ 
fof the story of its horrors and its evil genius wonld 
grow in the relation of it^ tUl, bad aa it was iu reality, 
the fable which wotild grow oat of it would far outdo it 
in ghostly terrors. 

One day Bee-lee paid a visit to the deserted ranch-a- 
rie^ to eec if perchance eome one might not be left 
behind, for his loneliness was becoming unbearable. 
Bat no such happy chaace had fallen out for him^ every 
old crone and cripple Lad been t&ken along. 

Of course he knew nothing of Kwaw-ke^^lth'a deaths 
and he had made up his mind that if the releutieBs Medi* 
cine Man made his appearance he would either jump Into 
the rapids or leap from the same precipice whence poor 
Chuck-chuck hud ended hh agonies. How he longed 
for his friend ! It is quite possible that had he been 
Spared to him Bee -lee would never have cared to return 
to civilisation. 

Di 006 of hia wanderings along the beach he came 
upon the uptoxned canoe of Kwaw-kewlth. '* If Chuck- 
chuck were here, he could tell me what this means," he 
Raid to himself. " Any^^ay, I can get fish and meat 
enough to last eeveral days, and then try to get some- 
where — but whore? Well, I will wait awhile/' 

He started to fish and prep&re a supply for he knew 
not what. One day as he sat silently fishings rather far 
from land, be heard the sound of a steamer's screws. 
He paddled towards the sound with all speedy and made 
signals to the seamen to stop. At first they took no 
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notice, thinking he was only a little Si wash boy, waving 
to them as they passed , until he came within dangeroofi 
propinquity and bailed tbem in English. 

Then, noting hia yellow hair, they slowed down and 
took him aboard. He had forgotten what a forlorn- 
looking object he mast be, dressed in fragments of red 
blanket, and skins, till he saw himself in a mirror, then 
he broke down and cried and laughed by tumsp till it 
was hard to know if he was sane or not. 

Like good-hearted seamen they fed him first, then 
they let him have the luxury of hot water, soap, and 
towelsp after which he appeared many shades tighter 
than when he came on board. They threw his old rags 
and akins OTOrboard^ and hunted up all the smallest 
**dude*' they could find, and Bee-lee felt like Billy 
again, ^^ 

After they had heard hia story, they remembered tha^H 
his stepfather had been under arrest upon suspicion of 
foul play^ but had been released bb there was insuMciei 
evidence, 

BiHy made the round of the Hudson Bay coast Forti 
as the steamer was collecting furs^ sealskins, and fish 
oils, and learing winter supplies for those in charge, aa 
well as goods for trading. ^M 

Billy arrived in town in the best of health, with a fe^^ 
dollars in his pockety which bis handy and obliging ways 
had earned for him on board* He started out to look 
for work right aw ay, feeling qui te able to snp| 
himself for the future. 
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Pioneer Women of the West 



Bt FRANCES B. HEERING 



B Author of ** Canadian Camp Life," "In the Pathless 
^L Westf*' ** Among the People of British Colwnbiat'* 
^^^^ " A Pio^teer Marriage in Alabatna," *' A Trip 
^^^^ Bound Btiget Sound," dc, ttc, dc, 

■ In "Pioneer Women of the West," the Author tells 
H of the trriala &nd triumphs, peiils and perseverEmce, 
H the strength a>nd, alaSf the weAJ^nesses of her sex in jv 
I country where white women were few and far between. 
It has its pathos and its humour, as life will have, 

and auch tragedies as could only occur in the wilde 

of thie Western Slope* 



Gold Hunters of the West 

(Will Follow Shoktly). 

This is tt narrative of gold-mining and engineering 
adventures as fai* back as 16^S ; wheD the Bed Indiana 
had seen only the white men of the Hudson Bay 
Company^ and the Pioneer Missionarios of the Boman 
Catholia Church. 
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